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‘The Paper Train’ 


Boxcars loaded with paper products 
manufactured by one of the nation’s larg- 
est forest products companies are riding 
the rails on SP’s new, expedited West 
Coast schedule. 

The CZLAT—nicknamed the ‘Paper 
Train” for the large volume of paper 
products it handles for Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation—operates five days a week 
between Portland and Los Angeles. 

Each month, hundreds of boxcars 
loaded with paper products—tissue pa- 
pers, various weights and grades of print- 
ing papers, envelope and computer 
papers—move between CZ’s mills in the 
Pacific Northwest to markets in southern 
California and other locations in the SP 
service area. In addition, the train han- 
dles intermodal traffic for the Bay Area 
and Los Angeles. 

Crown Zellerbach, working with SP, 
developed programs which provide con- 
sistent, reliable service that deliver prod- 
ucts on a competitive schedule. 

The CZLAT and its additional traffic 
are good news for Southern Pacific. It 
represents new rail business from an area 
along our lines that has been severely af- 
fected by the recession. More im- 
portantly, it shows SP’s dedication to 
working with our customers to develop 
aggressive sales and marketing plans to 
capture business that previously moved 


over the highway. 

Our sales and product management 
people such as Art Kielty, Gene Harmon 
and Vern Wise, who have worked with 
the Crown Zellerbach account for many 
years, began exploring ways the railroad 
could provide truck-competitive service 
to capture this business. 

According to Harmon, assistant prod- 
uct manager-paper, three factors con- 
tributed to the development of the CZ- 
LAT and Crown Zellerbach’s decision to 
switch to rail transportation. 

First, deregulation gives SP the ability 
to competitively price its services. Sec- 
ond, SP’s transit times are consistent and 
competitive. Finally, the customer was 
willing to work with SP to develop an ef- 
ficient, cost-effective distribution pro- 
gram. 

“When the recession set in, many busi- 
nesses reduced inventories and elimi- 
nated warehousing operations as a way to 
reduce costs,”’ Harmon says. 

Crown Zellerbach, which had relied on 
its own warehouses as well as those main- 
tained by other retailers to make its prod- 
ucts readily available in the marketplace, 
began investigating alternative distribu- 
tion methods. What was needed was a 
fast, reliable transportation system that 
could efficiently move goods from pro- 
duction lines to retail outlets and other 


product manager~paper, work on equipment availability for the CZLAT. 
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SP’s marketing know-how and railroad services 
contribute to the efficient, economical distribution 
system for Crown Zellerbach’s paper products. 


a 


Zellerbach. 


Waily Bakkham, warehouse shipping man- 
ager for Waterway Terminal, and Vern Wise 
check a boxcar loaded with Crown Zellerbach 
consumer products destined for Los Angeles 
aboard the CZLAT, 


customers. Trucks, which offered good 
transit times and the flexibility to provide 
door-to-door service, captured a large 
share of the business. 

SP’s product management team, con- 
vinced that rail transportation could com- 
pete for the business, started to look for 
the right approach. 


SP's Vern Wise (left}, account executive at Portland, discusses load- 
ing requirements with (left to right): Harry Parker, terminal manager 
of Waterway Terminal Co.; John Pedisch, vice president of Water- 
way Terminal Co.; and Erik Nielsen, traffic manager for Crown 


Harmon and Kielty, product manager- 
paper, went about analyzing CZ’s prod- 
ucts and needs. Teaming up with repre- 
sentatives from pricing, sales, car service 
bureau, competitive analysis, operations 
planning and control, and the super- 
intendent’s office on the Oregon Di- 
vision, SP developed a transportation 
system that included the appropriate 
equipment, frequency of service and 
routing—all for a competitive price. 

“Anyone can quote a rate,”’ Kielty says, 
“but we must go beyond that to under- 
stand and meet our customers’ trans- 
portation requirements. We have years of 
transportation experience to draw upon 
and can offer shippers cost-effective sug- 
gestions to streamline their operations 
and provide them with rail service tai- 
lored to their needs.” 

The total transportation system that SP 
designed uses readily available rail 
equipment, carefully coordinated gather- 
ing and distribution systems, and expe- 
dited schedules. 

From the start, SP’s product manage- 
ment group recognized that efficient 
gathering and distribution centers— 
central rail-served facilities where traffic 
can be received or distributed locally — 
were essential to the program’s success. 
So was the selection of the appropriate 
equipment—in this case, the boxcar. 


It takes a team effort to develop programs that provide the consistent, 
reliable and competitive service for shippers and profitable business 
for SP. Among those who had a key role in putting together the plan for 
Crown Zellerbach were (left to right): Art Kielty, product manager— 
paper; Pete Mettra, group manager—forest products; Lloyd Simp- 
son, general manager—Northern Region; and John Petrin, assistant 
product manager—lumber products. 


One of the most unusual and chal- 
lenging aspects of the program is that SP 
doesn’t serve any of the mills which pro- 
duce the paper products that move on the 
CZLAT. The inbound shipments arrive 
by truck or barge at Waterway Terminals, 
a Crown Zellerbach subsidiary, in Port- 
land. 

As a result of meetings held with CZ 
personnel to discuss mill operations, cut- 
offtimes, schedules and requirements for 
delivery, a ‘‘flow-through” distribution 
system for Waterway Terminals was pro- 
posed. As the paper products are re- 
ceived, they are moved through the termi- 
nai and loaded into boxcars according to 
destination. Since there is an adequate 
supply of boxcars on hand, the traffic can 
be loaded so that it is already blocked 
when it leaves Waterway Terminals and 
does not have to be classified at Brooklyn 
Yard, This reduces handling and ware- 
housing costs and saves time. 

At Los Angeles, the CZLAT is spotted 
upon arrival to expedite the unloading 
and final delivery. CZ’s customers were 
queried to determine their requirements 
for delivery. Systems were implemented 
to meet the needs of the businesses re- 
ceiving the shipments. 

“Our studies show that when good 
gathering and distribution centers are 
available and the traffic is traveling 
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more than 600 miles, boxcars are one of 
SP’s most cost-efficient resources,’ 
Harmon says. “This equipment has the 
inherent advantages of high cubic capac- 
ity as well as maximum weight carrying 
capabilities.”* 

SP’s sales and marketing representa- 
tives worked with CZ’s sales force to fa- 
miliarize them with boxcar capacities, 
railroad operations and other rail trans- 
portation features to assist them on their 
sales calls. 

The CZLAT’s trip begins shortly be- 
fore midnight when SP locomotive units 
are added to the pre-blocked boxcars that 
have been moved from the loading docks 
to the main line by the Portland Terminal 
Railroad Company. 

Additional expedited traffic may be 
added at Brooklyn Yard and Eugene, Ore- 
gon. When the train reaches Davis, near 
Sacramento, the Sacramento and Rose- 
ville blocks of cars, which include traffic 
for the San Joaquin Valley and Ogden 
gateway, are set out before the train con- 
tinues to Oakland. After setting out Bay 
Area traffic at Oakland, the CZLAT 
heads for Los Angeles where it arrives 
mid-afternoon of the second day. 

John Archer, Crown Zellerbach’s di- 
rector of logistics at San Francisco, says 
he’s pleased with the CZLAT’s per- 
formance. 

“Rail transportation is less expensive 
than trucks in this application,” Archer 
says, ‘but the critical factor in the deci- 
sion to ship our products by rail was 
service. The service-oriented schedule 
jointly developed by the managements of 
Southern Pacific and Crown Zellerbach 
meets our needs and boosts SP’s revenue 
by capturing a significant part of this 
business that used to move over the high- 
ways.” 

The CZLAT is an excellent example of 
SP’s ability to develop profitable business 
that delivers a shipper’s product quicker, 
safer, cheaper and with a higher level of 
reliability by rail. Oo 


Safety Awards 


The San Antonio Division was given an 
Award of Honor for its safety record at 
the 1983 Texas-Southwestern Safety Con- 
ference and Exposition held at Houston. 

Other SP facilities that received 
Awards of Merit were: San Antonio Lo- 
comotive Facility, Houston Car Heavy 
Maintenance Plant and the Houston 
Wood Preserving Works. 
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being tested on the SP system now. 


This prototype intermodal trailer for automobiles has been fully enclosed and redesigned. It is 


Auto Transport Division 
Finds Interesting Ways to 
Carry PMT’s Loads 


It was good news for Southern Pacific 
when General Motors announced plans to 
add a second shift to four of its auto- 
mobile assembly plants. 

One of the assembly plants—at Van 
Nuys in southern California—is served 
by SP’s railroad and trucking operations. 

GM’s Van Nuys facility produces two 
of America’s best-selling sports cars: the 
Chevrolet Camaro and the Pontiac Fire- 
bird. By the end of May, production was 
expected to double to 868 cars a day. 

Ifproduction is maintained at this level, 
SP’s railroad operations expect to handle 


seen, 


an additional 4,100 carloads of parts and 
2,150 carloads of new automobiles for the 
test of the year. 

PMT will deliver an additional 5,000 
automobiles with its truckaway opera- 
tions and will load another 3,800 new au- 
tomobiles onto multilevel rail cars during 
each month of production. 

The Auto Transport Division is one of 
the most profitable and promising of 
PMT’s restructured operations. During 
1982, PMT Chairman Alan DeMoss de- 
veloped what he calls his “‘turnaround’’ 
scenario: a plan for turning the trucking 


PMTis spending $7 million this year to upgrade its auto transport fleet with 60 new truck 


trailers capable of carrying LI cars at one time. 


subsidiary’s losses into profits and mak- 
ing it an important contributor to SP’s fi- 
nancial health. 

Part of the restructuring involved the 
establishment of profit centers for each 
segment of PMT’s business: auto trans- 
port, trailerload, LTL (less than trailer- 
load), and intermodal. 

The Auto Transport Division delivers 
automobiles, trucks and recreational ve- 
hicles to dealers in California, Arizona 
and Nevada. Deliveries are made from 
railheads at Marne (in City of Industry), 
Oakland, from GM’s facility at Van 
Nuys, and at Phoenix. 

PMT is spending $7 million this year to 


either Shreveport, Louisiana or Ar- 
lington, Texas. A redesigned, completely 
enclosed unit has just been completed and 
is being tested. 

Two intermodal trailer units fit on one 
89-foot-long rail flatear and can carry 16 
automobiles. Once the cars are loaded 
onto these intermodal units, they do not 
have to be loaded or unloaded again until 
they arrive at their destination. This elim- 
inates two handlings when multilevels are 
used—the individual loading and un- 
loading of each automobile for the rail 
transportation portion of the trip—and 
therefore should reduce damage claims. 

The intermodal units provide addi- 


This self-loading truck trailer can transport four large truck cabs. It is an example of the inno- 
vative equipment PMT is helping to develop and use to improve its operations. 


upgrade its auto transport fleet with 60 
new truck-trailers capable of carrying Ii 
cars at a time. Each new unit—a PMT- 
inspired concept— increases the carrying 
capacity without increasing the overall 
dimensions of standard equipment which 
now accommodates a maximum of eight 
cars, By lowering the trailer and more ef- 
ficiently using the space available, a total 
of 11 Firebirds and Camaros (or cars of 
comparable size) can be loaded onto the 
unit. The first delivery using the new 
units was made in early May when I] 
Camaros were transported from Van 
Nuys to Shreveport, Louisiana. Five new 
units a week are being placed into oper- 
ation. 

Research and development efforts at 
PMT are geared to provide new, eco- 
nomical transportation services designed 
to meet customers’ needs. 

The development of an intermodal 
trailer for automobiles is underway. Two 
prototypes have been tested with General 
Motors’ products between Van Nuys and 


tional savings where two-way hauls can 
be developed between assembly plants 
and large population areas that are sepa- 
rated by long distances. 

Research is also being conducted on a 
quick loader truck which would not re- 
quire automobiles to be tied down for lo- 
cal deliveries, or when being moved from 
ports to staging areas. 

Traileze, a self-loading truck trailer, is 
now in use to transport four large truck 
cabs for delivery to dealers. In the past 
each truck had to be driven to the dealer— 
a time-consuming and inefficient system 
for delivery. With the Traileze, one per- 
son can load the four trucks in 45 minutes 
and make up to three deliveries per day 
from the railhead. 

The Auto Transport Division is an area 
PMT looks to for increased growth and 
profits. Efficient operations, new equip- 
ment and continued research and devel- 
opment efforts are working to improve 
and expand PMT’s market share. 0 
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PMT Driver Ronald Giddings won first place 
in regional competition (trophy at left), then 
went on to capture top honors in the Auto 
Transport Division at the California state 
finals (trophy at right). 


PMT Drivers Win 
Roadeo Events 


It was the first time Pacific Motor 
Trucking Company had been represented 
in the finals of the California Truck 
Roadeo and the entrants demonstrated a 
winning style. 

Ronald Giddings, a driver for PMT’s 
Auto Transport Division at Oakland, beat 
out eight other contenders for first-place 
honors in the auto transport division at the 
1983 California Truck Roadeo finals. 
Giddings has worked for PMT for 14 
years. 

Brent Stevenson, a PMT driver for the 
Marne Auto Transport at City of Indus- 
try, was the third place winner. He has 
worked as a driver for PMT for three 
years. 

In another regional competition at El 
Paso, Texas, PMT Driver Candalero 
Ramirez took first place honors in the 
twin-trailer division. 

To enter a roadeo, a driver must have 
one year of accident-free driving. Each 
driver is interviewed, takes a written test, 
and performs a pre-trip inspection of the 
truck before competing against his peers 
by performing a series of maneuvers over 
an obstacle course that simulates real-life 
driving problems. 


A Fair Solution for 
_ Heavier Trucks 


Weight-Distance Taxes: 
Highways Damaged by 


Denton Waterman 


MANAGEMENT MOVES 


Henson 


Law 


William R. Denton has been appointed 
vice president and general counsel of 
Southern Pacific Company, succeeding 
Herbert A. Waterman, who retired 
May 31. 

Waterman, who worked for SP 32 
years, will enter private law practice in 
the San Francisco area. 

Denton, a vice president in the Law 
Department since last October, joined SP 
as an attorney at San Francisco in 1956 
and was named general attorney in 1965. 

Seven years later he was transferred to 
Washington, D.C., as vice president. He 
returned to San Francisco in 1977 as head 
of Industrial Relations. 

Denton received his B.A. degree at 
Cornell University and law degree at 
Stanford University. 

Waterman began his career in the Com- 
pany’s Law Department in 1951 and ad- 
vanced to general counsel, second highest 
law position, in 1976, 

Born in San Francisco and graduated 
from the University of California- 
Berkeley in 1940, Waterman studied at 
Harvard Law School and received his law 
degree from UC’s Boalt Hall in 1948. 

He is a member of various state and lo- 
cal bar associations and the bars of the 
United States Supreme Court, federal and 
state courts, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. O 


Operating 


Arthur M. (Art) Henson has been 
named superintendent of the San Antonio 
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Division. He succeeds Roy G. Mc- 
Whirter, who retired after nearly 41 years 
of service. 

Henson, a native of Rosebud, Texas, 
joined Southern Pacific as a telegrapher 
at Ennis in 1946. He worked as dis- 
patcher, assistant trainmaster, safety offi- 
cer and trainmaster as he advanced 
through the ranks, and in 1964 he was 
named assistant superintendent of trans- 
portation at Houston. He became senior 
chief train dispatcher for the lines east of 
E! Paso in 1975. 

Henson spent two years at San Fran- 
cisco as assistant to the manager, Oper- 
ations Planning and Control, then re- 
turned to Houston in 1979 as assistant to 
the general manager. He was named 
assistant superintendent at San Antonio 
in 1981. QO 


California’s freeway system, like many 
highways in other states, is showing its 
age. Years of wear and tear from trucks 
and automobiles have taken a toll and the 
state’s overstretched highway mainte- 
nance budget can’t begin to repair its 
highways as fast as they are damaged. 
What’s the solution? Where will the 
money come from? Who should pay? 

“The most appropriate choice seems 
to be a weight-distance tax on heavy 
trucks—a choice that a few states have 
already adopted and one California is 
considering,” says Bob Taggart, vice 
president-Governmental Relations, 

Weight-distance taxes are mileage fees 
with rates that rise as loaded truck weight 
increases. 

Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton signed 
into law a weight-distance truck tax 
on March 23. Oregon, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Wyoming, Ohio, Colo- 
rado, New York and Kentucky have insti- 
tuted highway user fees. 

California’s Assembly Bill 613 would 
make heavier trucks more responsible for 
paying for the damage they inflict on the 
highways. 

Seventy-five percent of the use-related 
damage to California’s freeways and 
roads is caused by heavy trucks. Studies 
conducted by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials have shown 
that one 80,000 pound truck does as much 
damage to the highway as 9,600 pas- 


Time to Rally for Savings Bonds Savings Bonds have been a patriotic way to 
invest in America and a practical way for many Americans to invest in themselves by starting 
a regular savings program. This year's Savings Bonds campaign began June 20. There won’t 
be big rallys like this one held in 1942 behind the General Office to promote War Bonds. 

Savings Bonds solicitors in your department will take a more personal approach this year. 

Talk to them about the benefits of buying the new Series EE Bonds which earn 85 percent of 
the average return on five-year Treasury securities, and the convenience of the Payroll 


Savings Plan. 


senger cars. 

Engineers at Caltrans (California De- 
partment of Transportation) have stated 
that “California recovers a dispro- 
portionately large part of total highway 
costs from the owners of small vehicles 
and a correspondingly small part from 
large vehicles.”” 

Weight-distance taxes will make sure 
heavy trucks pay their fair share of high- 
way taxes. Undoubtedly other states will 
consider this approach in light of the Sur- 
face Transportation Assistance Act of 
1982 passed by Congress last December. 

The Surface Transportation Assistance 
Act authorized $71 billion over a four- 
year period for highway construction, 
road repairs and mass transit. The funds 
will come from a 5¢-a-gallon increase in 
gasoline and diesel fuel taxes that was im- 
posed April I and from the increased fed- 
eral highway user fees for heavy trucks. 

At the same time, however, the new 
legislation allows the trucking industry to 
operate longer, wider and heavier trucks. 
It also prohibits states from outlawing 
double trailer rigs. These were conces- 
sions given to the trucking industry to 
make up for the increased highway user 
fees. 

Like all legislation, the Surface Trans- 
portation Assistance Act was a product of 
political compromise. It raises additional 
revenues for highway maintenance and 
construction, yet the new truck sizes are 
highway crushers which will only com- 
pound the damage being done to major 
roads. That’s why states like Arkansas 
and California are turning to weight- 
distance taxes to provide funds for the ad- 
ditional highway repairs that will be 
needed. 

The issue of increased user fees for 
heavy trucks is not finished, however. 
“Bills have been introduced in Congress 
to modify, reduce or repeal the heavy 
truck user tax authorized by the Surface 
Transportation Assistance Act,” says 
Wiley Jones, asst. vice president- 


Governmental Relations in Washington, 
D.C. “But these bills don’t change the 
increased size and weight allowances. 
Trucking interests want bigger trucks, 
but without assuming the additional fi- 
nancial responsibility to pay for the added 
damages the highways will suffer. That 


Southern Pacific Company and 
GTE Corporation completed the pre- 
viously announced sale of SP’s com- 
munications subsidiaries to GTE on 
June 15. 

The sale of Southern Pacific Com- 
munications Company and Southern 
Pacific Satellite Company involved a 
cash payment of $740 million (before 
expenses of the sale) to SP plus the 
assumption of about $316 million of 
debt by GTE related to the two com- 
munications companies. 

Consummation of the sale came fol- 


Representatives of Southern Pacific Co. and GTE Corp. consummate the sale of SP's communications 
subsidiaries. Left to right: Executive Vice President-Planning & Finance R. J. McLean, General 
Attorney Rick Kopf, SP Co. President Alan Furth, SP Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
B. F. Biaggini, and GTE Chairman and Chief Executive Officer T. H. Brofphy. 


SP Gains $300 Million with Sale 
Of Communications Subsidiaries 


lowing approval by various regulatory 
agencies, including the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the U.S. 
Department of Justice and the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission. 
“We are pleased to have obtained 
the necessary government approvals 
and completed the sale within the time 
frame specified in our original agree- 
ment,” said Alan C. Furth, president 
of Southern Pacific Company. 
Southern Pacific will realize a gain 
on the sale of the communications 
businesses of about $300 million, 
Furth said. 


isn’t fair.” 

And now that double rigs can be oper- 
ated on federal highways across the U.S. 
the trucking industry continues to push its 
case to make triple trailers the national 
standard. 

The California legislature kept a triple 
trailer threat from passing a few years 
ago. Similar triple-truck bills failed to 
pass legislative committees in Arizona 
and New Mexico this spring. 

Railroads are especially concerned be- 
cause triple trailers and other bigger rigs 
take freight business of all kinds away 
from the railroads. Why promote and de- 
velop bigger rigs when railroads are al- 
ready equipped to handle big loads? 

SP has its own major trucking sub- 
sidiary, the PMT System, which logged 
more than [4 million miles in 1982. SP 
recognizes that trucks serve an important 
segment in the nation’s transportation 


system—both as an independent mode 
and as a complement to railroads (such as 
piggyback). 

Why, then, does SP support weight- 
distance taxes? Because it believes in 
competitive equity. Its railroad oper- 
ations maintain their own rights-of-way, 
without subsidy, and pays taxes on them. 
SP believes the trucking industry should 
shoulder the same responsibility by pay- 
ing user charges based on the costs aris- 
ing from each vehicle’s use of the high- 
way system. 

More tonnage moving on bigger trucks 
adds a greater burden to overstretched 
highway maintenance budgets. Taxpayers 
should not be asked to subsidize the high- 
ways and the damage big trucks do to 
them. It is only fair, SP believes, that 
heavier trucks should pay additional 
weight-distance user fees to compensate 
for the damage. 0 


“Four feet below me, 
there's a Southern Pacific freight train 
with tank cars fifteen miles long” 


You can’t see it.and you can't hear 
it. But buried beneath the Arizona 
desert, there’s a transportation 
system that’s equivalent to a railroad 
main line. 

It’s a Southern Pacific pipeline 
network. delivering most of the gaso- 
line, diesel, and jet fuel Arizona 
uses. Every day, our pipelines can 


deliver as much refined petroleum 
as 300 railroad tank cars. But in this 


case, the “cars” are liquid fuel 
flowing through the pipeline in 
batches that can be more than fif- 
teen miles long. With precise 
computer control and constant 
pressure, 65 different fuels can move 
through the system at the same 


Corporate Advertising Campaign 
Highlights SP’s Diversity 


Pipeline operations are featured in the first ad of the Company’s corporate advertising campaign. 
Other ads this year will focus on timber, real estate development (specifically the Mission Bay 
project in San Francisco), agriculture, railroad, energy and mining activities. 


time, without getting mixed. 


And they move with remarkable 
efficiency. By truck, the cost of 
transporting fuel to Arizona from 


> tefineries in California and Texas 


would be around $4.00 a barrel. 
Our underground pipelines bring in 
the same barrel for about 80 cents. 
The result is lower fuel costs for 
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consumers. And a steady flow of 
profits for Southern Pacific. 

There's a hidden bonus in all this 
for everyone who lives in the area 
our pipelines serve: the fuel travels 
much more safely than it would 
by highway. And its delivered 
without atmospheric pollution. 

Southern Pacific's Arizona pipe- 
lines are part of a 2,800-mile 
network serving six western states. 
The system includes the Black 
Mesa pipeline, the longest coal 
slurry pipeline ever built, The Black 
Mesa line carries five million tons 
of coal a year under 273 miles of 
western desert. Its success has 
brought economic development to 

be aa and Hopi tribes who 
own the land where the coal is 
mined, and has attracted the interest 
of governments and industries 
throughout the world. 

As extensive as Southern 
Pacific's pipeline operations are, 
they represent only a small part 
of a diversified corporation with 
interests in real estate and develop- 
ment, transportation, natural 
resources, insurance, equipment 
leasing, energy, printing. agriculture 
and forestry. 

We began life as the railroad that 
opened the West, more than a 
hundred years ago. Since then, our 
vision has taken us far beyond the 
reach of our rails and the dreams of 
our founders. Nevertheless. 
Southern Pacific remains today 
what it was in 1862: a young com- 
pany with fresh ideas. bold plans. 
anda future filled with promise. 
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Fresh ideas and bold plans have al- 
lowed Southern Pacific to envision a fur- 
ture filled with promise. We have become 
stronger through diversity and now stand 
at the forefront of industries not ordi- 
narily associated with a railroad. 

Our diversified operations are being 
spotlighted in a new corporate adver- 
tising campaign which kicked off May 23 
in The Wall Street Journal. 

According to Mel Taylor, manager of 
Advertising, a total of seven print ads and 
one 60-second television commercial are 
planned for this year. 

Two-page, full-color ads will appear in 
Business Week, Fortune, Forbes and cer- 
tain editions of Time. Black and white 
single-page versions of the ads are sched- 
uled for The Wall Street Journal, New York 
Times, Washington Post and selected 
newspapers in cities which are important 
employee or business centers: Portland, 
Sacramento, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Tucson, Houston, Pine Bluff and 
Kansas City. More than 70 million people 
are expected to see the print part of the ad 
campaign. 

The television commercial, which will 
go into production soon, will be aired in 
the fall. Viewers of the U.S. Open tennis 
matches in late August will be the first to 
see it. Other time slots will be selected 
based upon the fall lineup of programs 
and sports events, as well as contract ne- 
gotiations with the networks. 

“As a corporation, such as ours, be- 
comes more diversified, its image be- 
comes less well defined,” Taylor says. 
“Corporate advertising campaigns help 
tedefine the image, bring expanded activ- 
ities into focus and generate a new, posi- 
tive association with the company’s 
name.” 

Corporate advertising does not try to 
sell a product or service. Rather, it is de- 
signed to enhance the company’s image 
and reputation. 

Investors, customers, employees and 
the public in general need to know that SP, 
in addition to being a leader in the rail- 
road industry, is a vital, $5-billion corpo- 
ration involved in such diverse activities 
as mineral exploration, equipment leas- 
ing, alternative energy resources, for- 
estry, industrial and commercial land 
development, pipelines and trucking 
services. 

“We want people to recognize SP’s di- 
versified activities, how they contribute 


to the company now and what role they 
will play in the future,” says Lew Phelps, 
vice president-Public Relations. ‘“‘The 
advertising campaign will increase the 
company’s visibility among groups of 
people who are, or could be, influential to 
SP’s growth and prosperity. We expect it 
to benefit all of our businesses in the years 
ahead.” 

Such ‘‘publics’’ include the financial 
and business communities, customers 
and potential customers, government of- 
ficials, employees and the people who 
live in the communities where SP does 
business. 

“All of our ads will focus on people— 
real Southern Pacific employees, not 
actors or models— who are involved each 
day in the business the ad highlights,” 
Phelps says. “‘I think that’s very impor- 
tant. Southern Pacific is in business to 
provide services to the public and SP peo- 
ple provide those services. We want the 
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Wendy Johnston, forester at Redding, Cali- 
fornia and her dog Joshua, are featured in the 
second corporate advertisement which looks 
at SP Land Company’s extensive forestry 
operations. 


public to ‘meet’ some of our employees 
and let everyone know that SP people are 
ready and able to help customers.” 

The corporate advertising campaign 
was conceived and implemented by the 
San Francisco office of Ogilvy & Mather, 
an international agency with 144 offices 
in 35 countries and one of the top 10 ad- 
vertising agencies in the United States. 
Among the other large corporations 
which use Ogilvy& Mather’s services are 
American Express, General Foods, Sears 
and Campbell’s Soups. 

A broad national ad campaign was se- 
lected as a cost-effective way to bring 
SP’s message to the attention of many au- 
diences. The campaign’s effectiveness will 
be tested by conducting extensive attitude 
reader and viewer surveys before and after 


the campaign. 

This year’s corporate advertising cam- 
paign represents the first phase of a long- 
term program to tell SP’s story and to 
build its image for the years ahead. Be 
sure to watch for it. o 


Meet the Man Who 
Represents SPPL in 
The Company’s First 
Corporate Ad 


Homer Corrodi 


When the representatives from Ogilvy 
& Mather, the agency handling the cor- 
porate campaign, were looking for a 
“rugged individualist” to photograph in 
the Arizona desert, SP Pipe Lines Presi- 
dent Bill Eskew said he had just the man 
for them: Homer Corrodi, district 
superintendent for the pipelines’ Eastern 
District. 

“T think my location in Tucson had 
more to do with my selection than my 
‘rugged’ image,” Corrodi jokes. ‘‘Never- 
theless, I do feel honored.”’ 

Corrodi has worked for SPPL for 23 
years. He joined the company as a drafts- 
man at Los Angeles and worked his way 
up to district superintendent in 1981. 

Headquartered in Tucson, Corrodi’s 
Eastern District includes 1,100 miles of 
pipeline stretching from southern Cali- 
fornia, across Arizona and New Mexico 
and into west Texas. The pipeline trans- 
ports motor and jet fuels to commercial 
and military installations along the way. 

The saguaros were in bloom in late 
April when Corrodi and the representa- 
tives from the agency spent two days 
shooting pictures for the ad at three lo- 
cations around Tucson. 

The photograph selected for the ad was 
taken about 7:30 in the morning on the 
west side of ‘A’ Mountain. The moun- 
tain’s name refers to a large “‘A” that has 
been formed out of white-washed rocks 
by friends of the University of Arizona | 
which has its campus in Tucson. i 

And yes, Corrodi says, beneath this 
beautiful desert spot is Southern Pacific’s 


pipeline. 
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Railroaders 
As Artists 


Perhaps it’s only a coin- 
cidence, but Rod Aszman and 
Jamie Carlberg share the same 
hobby, reside in the same town 
and have exhibited their paint- 
ings at Old Sacramento. 


Jamie Carlberg 


Retired Locomotive Engineer R. A. 
“Jamie” Carlberg is an artist from Mt. 
Shasta who transforms blank canvases 
into remembrances of the railroad’s past. 

Nine of his paintings recently con- 
cluded a 13-month exhibition in the Big 
Four Building, adjacent to the California 
State Railroad Museum in Sacramento. 

Carlberg’s railroad series includes 
trains, people and even everyday tools of 
the trade. In Drip Pan, he transforms a 
torch, lube oil can, long oiler and a pair of 
gloves sitting in a drip pan into a beautiful 
still life study. 

Another of his paintings shows a young 
man taking down the train’s numbers. 
The man is actually Carlberg. The paint- 
ing, recreated from a photograph taken in 


1941 by one of the crew members, cap- 
tures the young railroader on his first trip. 

“T’ve been drawing and painting all my 
life,’ Carlberg says, “but I didn’t start 
painting seriously until 1960.” When he 
retired in 1976 after 35 years with the rail- 
road, Carlberg began devoting more time 
to his favorite hobby. 

For the last year, however, his art has 
taken a back seat to another project. Carl- 
berg has been volunteering his time and 
talent in a community effort to establish 
an active educational/historical museum 
in Mt. Shasta. His role supervising the 
remodeling and construction will be com- 
plete when the museum opens on July 4. 

“Right now,” he says, “I’m chomping 
at the bit to get back to painting,” 


Retired Locomotive Engineer Jamie Carlberg 
in his studio. 


At Left: “Greasing the Crosshead,” one of 
the paintings in Carlberg’s railroad series, 
pays tribute to people and places on the rail- 
road where he worked all his life. Above: 
“Golden Gate Fog” is Carlberg’s personal 
favorite among his paintings. 


Rod Aszman 


SP Trainman Rod Aszman is the first 
railroad artist to have a one-man show at 
the Museum Gallery of the California 
State Railroad Museum at Sacramento. 

The exhibit, “Railroading in Califor- 
nia: 1940-55,” is the first major show of 
Aszman’s railroad paintings and the Mu- 
seum is a most fitting setting. 

The show includes I original oil paint- 
ings. Eight are of well-known SP trains 
such as the Shasta Daylight, the San 
Joaquin Daylight and Cab Forward 4294. 
The exhibit runs through September 15. 

Aszman, who joined SP in 1972 and 
now works out of Dunsmuir in northern 
California, is basically a self-taught artist 
who began painting when he was five 
years old. He has concentrated on rail- 
road subjects since 1970, 

“T appreciate the history of western 
railroading and hope to portray the visual 
images, drama, atmosphere and times of 
a past era in railroading,’’ Aszman says. 

Aszman paints on fairly large canvases 
to capture these feelings. “‘My paintings 
have a lot of landscape to capture a spe- 
cific mood or time,” he says. “It is very 
important to the overall effect of a partic- 
ular scene,” 

Aszman is currently working on a se- 
ries of paintings depicting the stream- 
lined passenger trains of the 1950s, such 
as SP’s City of San Francisco, and Coast 
Daylight, Santa Fe’s Super Chief, Great 
Northern’s Empire Builder and several 


Above: Rod Aszman, brakeman at Dunsmuir, 
is the first railroad artist to have a one-man 
show at the California State Railroad 
Museum in Sacramento. He is shown with 
his painting “Train No. 51: The San Joaquin 
Daylight.” Below: The Shasta Daylight, east 
of Grass Lake, Calif. is also part of the 
exhibit which runs through September 15. 


other well-known trains. 

For more information about his paint- 
ings, contact Rod R. Aszman at P.O. Box 
152, Mt. Shasta, CA 96067. 
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A Dedication to Shipper Service 


The transportation in- 
dustry is changing fast. 
And Southern Pacific 
Transportation Com- 
pany is changing so that 
it can continue to com- 


pete effectively. 
Railroad deregulation. 
Trucking deregulation. Mega- 
mergers. It’s a whole new 
environment and Southern 
Pacific is up against thousands 
of companies that are com- 
peting for our customers’ 


business. 

How can Southern Pacific’s rail- 
roads come up winners in this new 
ball game? How can we best com- 
pete in the new competitive envi- 


ronment? 

Those are the questions facing SP to- 
day. To help find the answers, Rob Krebs, 
president of SPTCo, gathered together 
the managers of our railroad recently for 
a two-day conference. Out of the free- 
expression and far-ranging discussions 
that took place, important new ideas 
emerged. 

SP’s managers asked themselves what 
strength we have that will serve us well in 
the new transportation market place. 
They identified many: SP’s experienced 
people, our route structure, financial 
assets, major markets, information sys- 
tems, and plant and equipment emerged 
as key strength. 

These strengths will continue to be in- 
valuable in the future. But today they 
aren't enough. What’s needed is a reori- 
entation to shipper needs, and a greater 
emphasis on the role of EVERY Southern 
Pacific employee in meeting those needs. 

The managers put together a brief state- 
ment of principles to guide Southern 
Pacific's railroads in the years ahead. It's 


printed for you in the box next to this 
article, 

“Top management is dedicated to these 
principles,” says Denman K. McNear, 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
SPTCo. “Rob Krebs and I are completely 
convinced that they are the key to the fu- 
ture prosperity of our railroads. But if we 
are going to make it work, we need the 
ideas, suggestions, and support of people 
from all departments— whether it be 
sales, marketing, maintenance, pur- 
chasing, transportation, management 
services or accounting. 

“The process is very simple. Satisfied 
customers will be SP shippers for life. 


More traffic will mean more jobs and 
security for all of SP’s people. That's 
why we are asking everyone to help make 
this shipper-oriented philosophy work. 
Everyone stands to gain a lot if it does.” 
Asa first step, we are asking for com- 
ments and suggestions from all Southern 


Pacific employees. The postcard you can . 


tear out of the Bulletin gives you a chance 
to have your say. Just tear it out, write 
whatever you think, and send it in. The 
postage is prepaid. You can sign your 
name and location if you want, but it isn’t 
necessary. 

We'll let you know, after we get your 
responses, what everyone had to say. 


Southern Pacific’s Commitment 
To lts Customers, Employees and 
Quality Transportation Services 


At Southern Pacific, we believe that our 
railroad’s financial strength and long-term interests 
are best served by embracing the following values: 


A Dedication To Our Customers’ Needs. 
We will listen to our customers and provide them with 
quality products in terms of both service and cost. 


An Understanding That Our Employees Play 


The Most Important Role In Taking Care Of 


Our Customers. 


We know it is important that we have active com- 
munications and that al! people at SP’s railroads are 


involved in our efforts. 


A Commitment To Provide The Assets 


Necessary To Handie Our Business. 

We realize that strong plant and equipment form the 
backbone of the quality transportation product required 
to attract and hold customers. 


With the success brought about by these values, South- 
ern Pacific wiil meet its obligations to its stockholders, 
customers, employees and the public. 


Give us your opinions, 
thoughts and suggestions 
on the attached sheet. 


sa. 


F 
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ent to Customers, Employees 
Transportation Services 


Fold Along This Lina 


Name (Optic 


Location (Gptfonaiy 


What De You Think? 


You've read about Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company’s dedication to meeting 
the needs of shippers and the important 
role of every SP employee in taking care of 
the customer. We'd like your reactions. 
How can we make it work? What ideas do 
you have for improving service? Can you 
suggest a slogan to remind everyone about 
the importance of shippers? 


Write down your coments. if you wish, you 
may sign your name and location where 
you work. Tear out the card, staple or tape 
it shut, and drop it in the mail. Postage is 
prepaid. Thank you. 


Tear Out 


Thanks for asking. Here’s what I think: 


A Commitment to Customers, Employees 
And Quality Transportation Services 


Fold Along This Line 


log the orchids,” Bass said. ‘“‘Then we 
plan to build a large display case in the 
main room of the conservatory where we 
can show the different orchids in bloom.” 

The day of delivery culminated a hectic 
week for both Bass and PMT. Precise 
arrangements were made to pack the 
flowers in preparation for the trip to San 
Francisco. 

Bass and a colleague flew to Los An- 
geles April 26 (they only learned of Mrs. 
Kennedy's donation two weeks earlier) to 


begin packing the orchids—located in 
three greenhouses on the Kennedy estate 
in the exclusive Bel Air section of Los 
Angeles, 

The next day at noon, a PMT truck, 
accompanied by Del Williams, PMT’s re- 
gional operations manager, arrived to be- 
gin loading. 

Since orchids are a hardy plant, there 
was no need for an insulated trailer. They 
arrived at the Oakland terminal about mid- 


night—on schedule—and at the conser- 
vatory the next morning—on schedule. 

PMT Chairman Alan D. DeMoss said 
the company was pleased to participate in 
the transportation of the plants. 

“This is just our way of helping the city 
celebrate this wonderful collection,” De- 
Moss said. ‘This is one of the finest col- 
lections of its kind and San Francisco is 
fortunate to receive it.”” 

—Jim Loveland 
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A Trailer Load of 
Rare Orchids Gets a 
Free Ride from PMT 


They didn’t look like much piled in the 
27-foot PMT trailer, but to flower lovers 
it was a coup of the first magnitude. One 
of the country’s rarest and most sought- 
after orchid collections had been given to 
the city of San Francisco. 

The collection was donated to the Con- 
servatory of Flowers in San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Park by Mrs, Ruth Kennedy, 
widow of the late George Kennedy, a 
noted geophysicist and orchid collector. 
And PMT donated the transportation to 
relocate the collection from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. 

The orchids arrived under the grey 
skies of a late April morning. Conser- 
vatory Director Tom Bass eyed the truck 
with expectations as PMT driver Tony 
Tallerico carefully backed the trailer up a 
narrow, tree-lined road leading to the 
conservatory. 

“There are about 3,500 orchids in 
there and each one is different,’ Bass 
said. ‘‘There is nothing like it on the West 
Coast. It is one of the most sought-after 
collections in recent history.” 

Inside, stacked on the floor and loaded 
in large cardboard boxes, were the or- 
chids. Very few were in bloom and to the 
untrained eye, they looked like a bunch of 
worthless leaves. 

Within minutes, Bass and the others be- 
gan unloading the plants and carrying 
them into a large empty room in the rear 
of the conservatory, considered a classic 
example of Victorian architecture. Nes- 
tled off the park’s main thoroughfare, the 
gleaming white glass structure, believed 
to have been built in 1879, houses a con- 
tinuous display of tropical foliage plants, 
ferns and orchids. 

“Tt will take a couple of months to cata- 
log the orchids,” Bass said. ‘Then we 
plan to build a large display case in the 
main room of the conservatory where we 
can show the different orchids in bloom.” 

The day of delivery culminated a hectic 
week for both Bass and PMT. Precise 
arrangements were made to pack the 
flowers in preparation for the trip to San 
Francisco. 

Bass and a colleague flew to Los An- 
geles April 26 (they only learned of Mrs. 
Kennedy’s donation two weeks earlier) to 


a 5 < 
Above Right: Mrs. Ruth Kennedy (center) donated her late husband’s collection of rare orchids 
to San Francisco's Conservatory of Flowers. Tom Bass (right), director of the Conservatory 
(shown in photograph at top), and PMT’s Del Williams, regional operations manager, are shown 
with Mrs, Kennedy. PMT donated its services to move the orchids from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco. 


begin packing the orchids—located in 
three greenhouses on the Kennedy estate 
in the exclusive Bel Air section of Los 
Angeles. 

The next day at noon, a PMT truck, 
accompanied by Del Williams, PMT’s re- 
gional operations manager, arrived to be- 
gin loading. 

Since orchids are a hardy plant, there 
was no need for an insulated trailer. They 
arrived at the Oakland terminal about mid- 


night—on schedule—and at the conser- 
vatory the next morning—on schedule. 

PMT Chairman Alan D. DeMoss said 
the company was pleased to participate in 
the transportation of the plants. 

“This is just our way of helping the city 
celebrate this wonderful collection,” De- 
Moss said. ‘This is one of the finest col- 
lections of its kind and San Francisco is 
fortunate to receive it.” 

—Jim Loveland 
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Waiting for the Sun 


The near-record snowfall in the Sierra wasn’t hard to handle— 


it just made for a very long winter. 


The first snowflakes floated down on 
Norden—Mile Post 192 on the Sacra- 
mento Division in northern California’s 
Sierra Nevada mountains—in early Sep- 
tember. It was the beginning of what 
many called the “Endless Winter of ’83.”’ 

Eight months later, after a total snow- 
fall of 796 inches (more than 66 feet), old 
man winter finally gave up. 

For the SP people who fought this win- 
ter’s storms, the sunshine and warm 
weather that finally arrived in mid-May 
were welcomed with joy and relief. 

SP’s Overland Route—our main line 
between Ogden and Sacramento—con- 
quers the Sierra about one mile east of 
Norden at the Summit, the highest point 
on the system at 7,033 feet. 

Each winter Norden becomes the stag- 
ing area for SP’s snow removal oper- 
ations on “‘The Mountain,”’ a name that 
carries over from the time when the 
present-day Roseville Sub-division was 
called the Mountain Sub-division. Most 
of the snowfighting on the Mountain 
takes place along the 37 miles of track be- 
tween Emigrant Gap and Truckee. 

And each winter, the cooperative effort 
by dedicated individuals of the Operating 
and Engineering Departments meet the 
challenge. 

“It’s a matter of pride to keep the line 
open,” says Charlie Drinnon, Truckee 
district MofW manager, describing the 
attitude among SP’s snowfighters. 


“Eg 


spreader’s “wing” as it clears the tracks of snow. 


id 


Regional MofW Manager-East Jim Mahon, a 20-year veteran on the Mountain, checks the 


Chief Telegrapher Harry Hans measures the 
snowfall at Norden. Measurements are taken 
every three hours and recorded in the snow 


book, SP’s records date back to 1880. 


The long, hard hours of work were es- 
pecially appreciated this spring when 
heavy rains knocked out portions of the 
railroad tracks in California and closed 
both main lines between the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area and Los Angeles for more 
than a week. But because of the diligent 
efforts of the crews at Norden, the route 
over the Sierra remained open, providing 
an alternate route for moving traffic. 

With the first threat of winter snows, 
SP readies its fleet of snow removal 
equipment— flangers, spreaders, rotary 
snow plows and bulldozers—for duty. 

Bill Lynch, regional engineer of the 
Overland Region, is responsible for the 
snow removal operations for the En- 
gineering Department. He is assisted by 
Regional MofW Manager-East Jim Ma- 
hon, a veteran of 20 years on the Moun- 
tain and an inspiration to those who work 
alongside him. Mahon, along with Char- 
lie Drinnon and Ray Chavez, both district 
MofW managers, take charge of the snow 
removal from the spreaders and rotaries. 
Signal Supervisor Roy Cross and Assis- 
tant Signal Manager Gene Gaston, 
equipped with snow-cats, keep signals 
and switches operating properly. 

Weather conditions dictate the work 
pace at Norden. When it snows, crews are 
out clearing the tracks, trying to keep one 
step ahead of the snowfall. Flangers are 
usually brought out first. As snow accu- 
mulates alongside the tracks, spreaders 
are the next piece of equipment called into 
service. Rotaries are kept in reserve for 
the severest snow storms. 

Even when the snow stops falling, 
crews are out taking advantage of the 
break in the weather to continue clean-up 


te 


Cook Andrea Zanetti says steaks and shrimp 
are the top choices among hungry workers. 
The cook house prepares everything from 
sack lunches to fresh-baked pies to feed crews 
seven days a week during the winter. 


operations, make repairs and prepare for 
the next storm. 

“Although we had a large amount of 
snow this past winter, we didn’t have 
long, intense storms where the snow piles 
up quickly and is hard to get rid of,” 
Lynch says. 

Operating personnel, under the direc- 
tion of Sacramento Division Super- 
intendent Ken Moore, are also an essen- 
tial part of the snow removal effort. 

Marvin Wells, assistant superinten- 
dent, along with Trainmaster Jerry 
Nester and Road Foreman of Engines 
John Pomykata are often at Norden to size 
up the snowfall and coordinate train 
crews and train operations. 


Cook Marty Harris rests his foot on the 
15-foot snow marker at Norden. The snow- 
pack reached 18 feet at times during the winter. 
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Telegraphers, who handle the inter- 
locking board, coordinate track time for 
the equipment to push, spread and throw 
the snow out of the right of way and direct 
through-freight trains around the snow 
removal effort. It’s a demanding job. 
Equipment and the workers must be pro- 
tected whenever they are out on the 
tracks. Safety is always the top priority. 

“At its peak, there can be more than 200 
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people and 10 or 12 pieces of equipment 
involved in fighting a severe storm,” As- 
sistant Superintendent Wells says. “‘But 
it’s gratifying to see the cooperation and 
camaraderie out there. One thing that’s 
rewarding about this job is that you get to 
see results right away.”” 

Support people are also critical to the 
operation on the Mountain. Carmen at 
Roseville, Ogden and Sparks secure air 
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MofW workers change the configuration of the spreader’s nose before it heads out to clear a 


six-foot-wide path along the track, 


eft: Telegrapher Danny Teel has his hands full coordinating trains and snow removal equip- 


ment along the 37 miles of track between Truckee and Emigrant Gap. Right: Spreaders have 
been modified so that Locomotive Engineer Gary Ferguson can control the power units from the 
cab of the spreader, alongside MofW personnel who handle the nose and wing. 


hoses on the rolling stock for the trip 
through the snow country. Mechanical 
Department personnel at the Locomotive 
Maintenance Facility at Roseville repair 
and maintain the snow removal equip- 
ment used on the Mountain. Their safety 
patches emphasize this role by using the 
slogan “Pride of the Sierra.” 

This winter’s 796 inches of snowfali-— 
about double the average annual amount 
based on records dating back to 1880— 
came close to the all-time record of 819 
inches recorded during the winter of 
1937-38. This year’s snow, however, had 
the highest moisture content recorded in 
the Sierra (about 68 percent). 

The long winter ended on May 10 when 
the last measurable snowfall was 
recorded. 

The thaw had begun. The memories of 
the winter of 1982-83—described by one 
person as “rough. . .rough as sandpaper”’ 
—began fading with the warmth of the 
sun. 
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Bulletin Board. 


“DD. W. Christian, senior sales repre- 
sentative-at Dallas, has-been elected a di- 
rector of Delta Nu Alpha Transportation 
Fraternity in Fort Worth for 1983-84. 
-J.R. Watts, ‘senior ‘sales ‘representa- 
tive at Dallas,:has been elected a'director 
ofthe Transportation Club of Fort Worth 
for 1983-84. 
Bill Howard, .district sales manager 
at-Strang, -has‘been named “‘Alphian of 
the Year” by the Deer Park, Texas chap- 


ter'of. Delta ‘Nu Alpha ‘Transportation 
Fraternity. ; 


“Jim ‘Syverson, ‘account executive at 
Minneapolis, has been elected president 
of the Twin ‘Cities: Traffic. Club for 


1983-84. 


/ Mike Irvine, ‘assistant’ superintendent 
of:the Los Angeles ‘Division, “has ‘been 
elected president :of the California 
Jaycees. - ao 

-Ben:Symmank, manager sales admin- 
istration at Houston, has been elected toa 


‘fwo-year-term as a director of the Trans- 


portation Club of Houston. 


Heavy Losses on NWP 
Force Decision to Seek Abandonment 


Declining traffic, high maintenance 
costs, recurring storm damage and re- 
sulting heavy financial losses have forced 
a decision by SP Transportation Com- 
pany’s subsidiary Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad (NWP) to seek authority from 
the ICC to abandon the northern portion 
of its line between Eureka and Willits, 
California. 

The line, which runs through the un- 
stable and rain-saturated Eel River Can- 
yon, was closed by slides and hundreds of 
washouts and groundsinks from January 
26 to February 21 and, again, from March 
29 to June 9. 

Robert A. Sharp, vice president- 
marketing, points out that NWP operated 
at a $10.2 million loss in 1982, bringing 
total losses since 1975 to $36 million. 

NWP has continued to exist as an oper- 
ating entity only because of cash advances 
from Southern Pacific Transportation 
Co.—now exceeding $85 million, Sharp 
adds. 


In 1972, NWP handled 65,000 carloads 
of freight, primarily forest products from 
north of Willits, California. By 1982, 
volume had dropped to one-fourth that 
number—to only 16,000. In that same 
period, tonnage dropped from over 2.5 
million to 822,000. 

In a letter to customers, community 
leaders and the media along the NWP, 
Sharp listed a number of causes for the 
railroad’s increasing losses: 

© Closures from storms. 

© Underutilization of NWP’s plant by 
tail shippers in combination with unit 
maintenance costs that are probably the 
highest in the U.S. 

© Permanent loss of traffic to trucks asa 
result of the closures. 

© Lumber competition from Canada 
and the Southeast have greatly reduced 
north coast lumber sales and NWP rail 
usage to eastern and midwestern markets, 

© Steadily increasing usage of trucks 
to markets where rail service was once 


Wildfire Danger 
High for Summer 


California, like many other parts of the 
country, had one of the wettest winters in 
many years. Record amounts of moisture 
promise to produce a bumper crop of 


Independent contractors work year round to 
control the growth of weeds and foliage along 
the railroad's right of way and in rail yards. 
Spraying the right of way prevents the growth 
of weeds and reduces the fire threat during the 
hot summer months. 
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gtass and brush along the railroad’s right 
of way, in work areas and near our homes. 
When it dries this summer, it could fuel 
possibly one of the worst fire seasons in 
many years. 

Southern Pacific is assisting the Cali- 
fornia Department of Forestry with its 
public awareness campaign to prevent 
wildfires this summer. 

Employees throughout California are 
receiving a brochure produced by the 
California Department of Foresty on how 
to protect their residences from wildfires. 
The most important tips are highlighted 
in the box on this page. 

SP will continue its program this sum- 
mer of taking all necessary precautions to 
prevent fires along its right of way. Com- 
pany employees throughout the system 
are requested to help in this effort by fol- 
lowing these suggestions: 

© Fusees: Great care must be taken 
with discarded fusees and smoking mate- 
rial. Burning articles must be extin- 
guished before being left unattended. if it 
is necessary to leave a burning fusee, as- 
sure yourself it will not ignite com- 
bustible material nearby. 

© Roll-bys: Careful roll-by inspections 
for sticking brake shoes will help elimi- 


nate another common source of fires. 

© Equipment: Report equipment emit- 
ting burning carbon particles so that cor- 
rective maintenance can eliminate this 
problem. 

© Vegetation: Report areas of exces- 
sive build up of combustible vegetation so 
that it can be removed. 

Your help in this effort will help pre- 
vent fires this summer. 


dominant. 
® Reduction of the prime redwood 

timber-cutting areas as result of enlarge- 

ment of the Redwood National Park. 

© Continuing public subsidy of truck- 
ers through construction and mainte- 
nance of California’s highway-freeway 
system. 

Shippers on the northern portion of the 
NWP will have a railroad option, by 
trucking to NWP reloading points in the 
Wiillits-Ukiah area or to SP reload facili- 
ties at Redding, California, or Grants 
Pass, Oregon. This was done for over 15 
months in 1978-79, following a fire that 
destroyed an NWP tunnel at Island 
Mountain. 

While work crews continued to clear 
major slides that covered or wiped out 
tracks in the Scotia Bluffs area south of 
Eureka and propped up tracks in count- 
less trouble spots, NWP in negotiations 
with the ICC staff agreed, in lieu of 
reopening the troubled line, to offer all 
customers allowances of from $200 to 
$450 per car to partially offset the addi- 
tional cost of trucking traffic to or from 
the rail reload facilities. 

The ICC representatives, bowing to 
political pressures from those who want 
the line continued regardless of cost, 
however, retreated from the proposal de- 
spite the fact NWP will, as permitted by 
the Staggers Transportation Act of 1980, 
establish a $1,200 light-density line sur- 
charge—allowed by law to permit rail- 
toads to recover 100 percent of operating 
costs on low-volume lines. The surcharge 
would be effective July 18. 

NWP has repeatedly pointed out that 
the rail rate would be more costly to cus- 
tomers over the reopened and troubled 
line than would be the shipping cost 
through the reload arrangement. 

With or without a railroad, Sharp says, 
north coast shippers and communities 
must recognize pre-storm rail-rate levels 
cannot be maintained given the extremely 
high cost of maintaining and operating a 
railroad to that area. For every $10 col- 
lected by NWP in freight charges last 
year, more than $6 went for maintenance 
of roadbed and track. This is more than 
four times the ratio for the balance of the 
SP system and the railroad industry. 

While abandonment proceedings are 
pending, SP and NWP will attempt to 
work with any shipper group, federal or 
state agency or any other financially re- 
sponsible entity wanting to subsidize or 
operate all or any portion of the NWP. 


At SPPL's laboratory in Phoenix, Chemist Robert Brewbaker performs a distillation test as part of 


the company’s quality control program. 


Pipeline’s Chemist Tests 
Fuel for Air Force One 


Robert Brewbaker is a soft-spoken 
chemist in a quiet laboratory, not the sort 
of fellow you would expect to play a role 
in protecting the President of the United 
States. 

But that’s exactly what Brewbaker 
does, sometimes on short notice, when- 
ever Air Force One touches down in 
Phoenix for a presidential visit. 

Guarded samples of fuel for the presi- 
dent’s jet are brought to Brewbaker’s lab 
at Southern Pacific Pipe Lines, Inc., 
where he runs the samples through a bat- 
tery of 13 tests to ensure their purity and 
safety. He last ran the tests for President 
Reagan’s jet in late December, 

Once Brewbaker has spent most of a 
day to give the presidential fuel a clean 
bill of health, it is kept in tank trucks un- 
der guard in a secure area until Air Force 
One is ready for refueling. 

“T have tested fuel for six presidents 
going back to John F. Kennedy, and fortu- 
nately, I haven’t found a problem yet,” 
says Brewbaker. At 62, he has spent 24 
years with SPPL, most of them in its 
Phoenix laboratory. 

SPPL’s Phoenix laboratory, he says, is 
the most sophisticated fuel testing center 
in the Phoenix metropolitan area— which 
is why the U.S. Secret Service regularly 
entrusts the pipeline company with test- 
ing Air Force One’s fuel. SPPL maintains 
a similar lab at Roseville. 


Although SPPL tests fuel for the presi- 
dent’s jet as a courtesy to the government, 
Brewbaker does the same type of testing 
to protect pilots flying from seven mil- 
itary bases in Arizona and California, 

Every time a fresh batch of military 
fuel arrives at an SPPL tank farm, sam- 
pies are brought to Brewbaker to test for 
mixing or contamination. Only then is the 
fuel pumped to a military base, where 
government inspectors check it once 
again before it’s cleared for use in mil- 
itary planes. 

“About 99 times out of 100, the fuel 
tests out just fine here in the lab,” Brew- 
baker says. ‘‘But our goal is to make sure 
that the fuel is 100 percent perfect before 
we deliver it to the bases.” 


—Rich Hall 


Merle Keily, (right) regional sales 
manager in Houston, has been named 
“Transportation Man of the Year” by 
the Transportation Club of Houston. He 
is shown with Bob Thruston, vice 
President-sales for the Southwestern 
Sales Territory. 
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The Junior Achievement 


Advisers, as well as achievers, are much wiser after a semester attending 


When SP employees and high school 
students team up to explore the ins and 
outs of the American business system, it’s 
a learning experience for everyone. But 
that's exactly what Junior Achievement is 
meant to be. 

During this 15-week, extracurricular 
learning program students gain insight 
into various careers and receive a prac- 
tical understanding of our economic sys- 
tem by setting up and running their own 
businesses. Advisers, who share their 
first-hand knowledge of the corporate 
world with the students, test their skills as 
teachers, supervisors, motivators and 
mentors to these future businessmen and 
businesswomen. 

This year’s adviser team from the Gen- 
eral Office—Jim Bertram, Greg Boyvin, 
Joe Doherty and Pat Donahue—feels 
pretty good about their volunteer roles 
representing SP in the Junior Achieve- 
ment program. 


“Working with the students was great”’ 
was the unanimous opinion of the ad- 
visers. They were surprised at the stu- 
dents’ interest in the business world and 
the seriousness with which they ap- 
proached Junior Achievement. 

With summer approaching and the aca- 
demic year about to close, the advisers 
reflected on JA and what it meant to them. 

Heading up the adviser team is Jim Ber- 
tram. Recently promoted to manager, 
special products for Tariffs and Divi- 
sions, Bertram says that serving as the 
team’s executive adviser helped develop 
his skills as a manager. 

“The executive adviser serves as liai- 
son between the JA group and both SP and 
Junior Achievement's regional office in 
the Bay Area,” he explains. He also coor- 
dinates the activities of the other advisers 
on the team and sets up special events, 
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such as the General Office tour students 
took to see a major corporation at work, 

“Tve enjoyed it,” says Bertram, who 
participated as an adviser last year, also. 
“When you’ve got a group of students 
who are enthusiastic and eager to learn, it 
makes you want to help them as much as 
you can.” 


1 


On the average, advisers devote ap- 
proximately five hours a week to their 
voluntary efforts. Advisers and students 
participate in weckly, three-hour ses- 
sions. While the students manufacture 
their products, hold board meetings, map 
out marketing plans, keep books and at 
the end of the program, liquidate the com- 
pany, the advisers supervise, delegate and 
counsel. In addition, advisers spend a 
couple of hours each week preparing for 
the meetings. 

“When I was approached about being 
a JA adviser, I hesitated,’ says Joe 
Doherty. ‘It seemed like a lot of personal 
time to give up.” 

But looking back, the advisers agree 
that the five-hour-a-week, nine-month 
commitment was not nearly as incon- 
venient or disruptive as it first sounded. 

“T look forward to our Monday night 
meetings,” says Doherty, assistant credit 
manager-customer accounts. 

As Finance Adviser, Doherty works 
closely with the vice president-finance, 
one of five student-elected officers. 
“This person has to keep detailed, accu- 
rate records of every transaction: stock 
sold, money generated from the sales of 
its products, commissions, salaries and 
on and on. In the beginning it requires a 
lot of guidance, but the students are quick 
to catch on. 

“T’ve enjoyed helping the students and 
I’ve learned a few things in the process 
myself, such as the steps involved with 
liquidating a company.” 

The First Rule of JA is: Advisers ad- 
vise; students run their company. If stu- 
dents are to benefit in this experiment in 


Jim Bertram 


American business, they must do the 
work. 

Some advisers become too concerned 
about a JA company’s success and take it 
upon themselves to do everything to make 
it a success. In the process, they defeat 
Junior Achievement’s purpose. 

“Some advisers feel that if the JA com- 
pany doesn’t do well, it reflects poorly on 
the advisers of the company that’s spon- 
soring them,’’ comments Greg Boyvin, 
senior forecast coordinator in the Mar- 
keting and Sales Department. ‘“What it 


probably means is that the student offi- 
cers made some wrong decisions. That’s 
not necessarily bad. 

“Everyone wants a record-breaking, 
successful company, but it’s the students 
who must achieve it, not the advisers. 
Once the JA company is organized, the 
advisers have to step back and let the stu- 


ere aera: 


Experience 


these once-a-week meetings. 


Joe Doherty 


dents run it. Offer advice, but let the stu- 
dents make the decisions; let them reap 
the benefits or suffer the consequences.” 

Advisers don’t have to be experts in 
finance, marketing or personnel matters 
to participate in the program. Junior 
Achievement provides easy-to-follow 
training materials for students and ad- 
visers. But it does help to be organized. 

“‘A semester isn’t much time to start up, 
operate and liquidate a company,” says 
Pat Donahue, staff assistant to Vice 
President-Sales, ‘‘so it’s important for 
the advisers to be well prepared at the first 
meeting. Goals need to be established 
right away and the students need mo- 
tivating to get them going on their own.” 

What Donahue learned during his first 
semester as an adviser made him a more 
effective leader during the second 
semester. 

“For instance, we realized that our 
product for last fall’s JA company was too 
time-consuming to manufacture,’ Dona- 
hue says. ““This semester we selected a 
product that could be assembled from a 
kit. The students then had plenty of time 
to devote to sales.”” 

As the marketing adviser, Greg Boyvin 
feels that an important part—and one of 
the most difficult for many students— 


Greg Boyvin 


involves selling. 

“After mom, dad and grandma buy 
their product, the real test comes,”’ Boy- 
vin says. “‘Now they have to sell to people 
they don’t know. The successful sales 
representatives are the ones who believe 


in their product and have confidence in 
themselves. They understand rejection, 
which is probably one of the hardest 
things kids this age have to deal with, We 
tell them that when someone says ‘no’ to 
their sales pitch, it’s the product, not the 
seller, they’re rejecting.” 

Asa former sales representative for SP, 
Boyvin’s advice and support are re- 
spected by the students. 

D. K. MeNear, chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of SP Transportation Co., 
believes in Junior Achievement and its 
benefits to students and the business com- 
munity. McNear, a director of Junior 


Pat Donahue 


Achievement, Inc. and the recipient of 
JA’s National Gold Award which recog- 
nizes his participation and leadership in 
Junior Achievement, thinks it is im- 
portant for businesses like SP to promote 
the private enterprise system. 

“Experience is often the best teacher 
and JA offers students an unusual oppor- 
tunity to work, manage and operate small 
corporations,” McNear says. ‘‘They 
learn quickly in this stimulating, hands- 
on approach. Through success and fail- 
ure, the students learn basic business 
principles. Also, JA often influences 
students to pursue business-related 
courses and to consider careers in the 
business world. 

“Southern Pacific has been an active 
supporter of JA for more than 30 years. I 
strongly encourage employees to accept 
the challenges and enjoy the rewards as- 
sociated with becoming a JA adviser.” 

Junior Achievement also offers a pro- 
gram for younger students. 

Project Business, a JA program for 
junior high students, provides economic 
education and career orientation to 
seventh, eighth and ninth graders. SP em- 
ployees who participate in this program 
teach one class a week for a semester. 

Junior Achievement and Project Busi- 
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ness advisers will be needed next fall. If 
you have an interest in serving in this 
voluntary capacity, contact Jerry Pera 
(Ext. 1853) in San Francisco. Go 


JA Teams from 
Around the System 
Mean Serious Business 


The JA advisers in Tucson 
learned one thing real fast—you 
should never wear good clothes to the 
weekly Junior Achievement night. 

Sanding, gluing and painting go ata 
fast pace every Monday when the JA 
company called “Creative Woods” 
turns out more of its handy product, a 
small desk-top bookshelf, 

**We have a really positive group of 
kids,” says adviser Doug Ryno, a 
roundhouse foreman at Tucson Loco- 
motive Plant. ‘This is my first year as 
a JA adviser, and I’ve been extremely 
impressed with how much these young 
people can learn.” 

Earl Horley, chief draftsman at Tuc- 
son, views his volunteer JA experience 
as an important contribution to teach- 
ing good economics. 

“Junior Achievement provides a ve- 
hicle for young adults to experience 
some of the challenges faced by the 
adult working population,” says Hor- 


ley. ““The students become involved in‘ 


the mechanics of establishing a busi- 
ness by selling stock, electing offi- 
cers, making a product and selling that 
product to the public.” 

Creative Woods turned out more 
than 100 bookshelves during the 
15-week session, and found a ready 
market for many of the products at SP. 
The small bookshelves now adorn 
several desks at SP’s Tucson offices. 
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The SP-sponsored Junior Achievement company at Tuscon, Creative Woods, learned about 
the business world by producing book shelves. Left to right: Achiever Eric Briggs, 
Machinist David Mershon, Chief Draftsman Earl Horley and Achiever Debbie Dahl, 


Allin A Night’s Work The members of Highlite, a Junior Achievement com- 
pany in the San Francisco area sponsored by SP, pose with the results of one of 
their production nights. 

A typical classroom became an assembly line as these high school students 
assembled, tested and packaged their product, a handy automobile safety light that 
plugs into a car’s cigarette lighter to provide a powerful light source for making 
on-the-road repairs. Next, the students got to test their marketing and sales skills. 
It was just one of many experiences in learning about the American business 
system through JA’s hands-on approach. 

Under the guidance of its adviser team from the General Office, turned 
out to be a well-managed, profitable company during its brief 15-week lifespan. 
The company was awarded “Blue Chip’ status—an accomplishment based on 
stringent standards for membership, attendance, compensation, product, service 
and educational activities. Shareholders, who purchased stock for a dollar a share, 
received a $1.75 dividend when the company was liquidated. That’s quite an im- 
pressive finish. 
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COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT: At El Paso; 
D. W. Sharp 10 asst. supt. of Communications; at Tucson: 
M. A. Barnacascel to radio inspector. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
E. P. Anderson to asst. to president. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: At Portland: J. K. 
Young to regional engineer, Shasta Region; at Los 
Angeles: R. A. Bransteiter so regional engineer, Southern 
California Region; at Kansas City: R. E. Cox re regional 
engineer, Kansas City Region. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
R. J. Austill io manager-research & tests; W. B. Chew to 
manager of equipment engineering and planning; C. W. 
Dieterich to asst. chief mechanical officer-engineering 
and planning; at El Paso: R. E. Fleissner to plant man- 
ager; R. F. Vega so general foreman; at Eugene: H. A. 
Carr to plant manager; at Houston: L. F. Holland to 
manager-maintenance scheduling and quality; at Los An- 
geles: J.H. Wagner to manager-maintenance scheduling 
and quality; T. L. Wurtenberger to budget coordinator; at 
Ogden: R. L. Havranek to plant manager; at Pine Bluff: 
J. 8. Matthias fo manager-maintenance scheduling and 
E. C. Thomasson to general foreman; at Rose- 
ville: S. M. Alton and G, L. Putnam to general foremen: 
K.E. Ryden io manager-maintenance scheduling and 
quality; at Sacramento: J. R. Allen to manager, Sacra- 
mento Locomative Works and Production Systems; H. M. 
Chidgey fo asst. works manager: R. T. Gill to manage- 
production engineering and quality, at West Calton: J. B. 
Gilbert to general foreman, 

LAW DEPARTMENT; At San Francisco: Ms. P. H. 
Copps to tax agent; at Houston: J. L. Lemons to rax 
agent; K. N. Porier to regional tax commissioner. 

MARKETING AND SALES DEPARTMENT: Load- 
ing Services & Freight Claims: At San Francisco: G.R. 
Barr to supervisor; E.J. Carey to asst. manager; D.S. 
Hall to asst. supervisor; at Houston: J.B. Tewes to asst. 
supervisor; C.D. Worley to asst. supervisor; at Los An- 
geles: R.H. Sarrett to asst. supervisor. 

Sates: At San Francisco: J.T. Bertram to asst. vice 
president-sales; J.M. Carbone to asst. mgr.-international 

icing; F.L. Chaidez to mgr. sales information systems; 
Chin to asst. mgr-intermodal marketing 
international; P.H. Dotter to mgr -intermodal marketing 
domestic; P.R. Donahue io staff assistant; J. W. Frets to 
manager intermodal priciny-domestichranscontinental; 
G.T. Hanks to manager intermodal economics; N.R. 
Kirsch to asst. vice president-intermodal; R.S, Koenig to 
asst. mgr, intermodal marketing-domestic; O.D. Lamb to 
mgr. intermodal pricing-domestic/Southwest; L.P. Lee to 
mgr. intermodal pricing-international; R.J. Miller to ana- 
lyst; R.R. Milne fo general manager-intermodal- 
domestic; H.¥, Prince to analyst; W.A. Sheppard to 
mgr. -intermodal pricing administration; . Villalon fo 
general mer.-intermodal-international. 

Pacific Northwest Sales Territory: At Seattic: G.M. 
Hunter fo account executive; L.M. Montez to district 
sales manager; at Portland: J.Z. Masson to manager con- 
tract sales. 

Pacific Central Sales Territory: At San Francisco: H.D. 
Brown to asst. vice president-sales; Ms. C. A. Gebrier to 
manager coniract sales; at Oakland: G.A. Dalpino to 
sales representative; G.L. Hankamer to account execu- 
tive; W.J. Lake to mgr. intermodal safes; R.E. Pratt to 
account executive-intermodal sales; G.P. Radloff to ac- 
count executive; at Sacramento: J.J. Speight to account 
executive; at Sait Lake City: L.L. Huffman to district 
sales manager; at Fresno: Ms. V.M. Stafford 10 sales rep- 
resentative. 

Pacific Southwest Sales Territory: At Anaheim: R.P. 
Mignosa to district sates manager: P.J. Quinton-Cox 10 
sales representative; R.L. Riske to sr, sales representa- 
i Los Angeles: M.J. Baldini te sr: sales representa- 
|G. Breen to mgr. intermodal sales; J.8. Butler to 
account executive intermodal sales; R. J. Carlson and Ms. 
5.R. Fulcher ¢o sales representative; Ms. E.A. Heim 10 
account executive; E,W, Macaulay fo sr. sales representa- 
tive; R.M. Maldonado to sales representative; ¥.L. San- 
ders to mgr. contract sales; R.H. Simon to sales represen- 
tative; D.A, Weller to account executive; at Phoenix: 
K.E. Clayton to account executive; J.O. Pelton fa sr 
sales representative; at El Centro: W.G. Hackett fo ac- 
count executive. 

Southwest Sales Territory: At Houston: S. W. Anders io 
sales representative; W.M. Clayton to mgr. contract sales; 


1M. Carreon fo mgr. international traffic-Mexico: Ms. 
N.A. Goyne to staff assistant; G. Mouton to mgr. inter- 
national sales; R.M, Plilar to account executive; M.E. 
Standley to mgr. iniermodal-sales; at Dallas: Ms. K.R. 
Williams to safes representative, Fort Worth district sates 
office; WH. Test to account executive; at Mexico City: 
L.E Rodriguez to general manager-traffic service, 

Eastern Sates Territory: At New York: C.J. Catanese 
to mgr. of pricing; Ms. ML. Mustl fo account executive; 
JR. O'Connell 0 niger sales administration; G.H. Sovey 
10 mgr. contract sales, T. Young to staff assistant. 

Midwest Sales Territory: At Chicago: J.8. Gehring ro 
mgr contract sales; W.K. Knappe to mgr. intermodal 
sales; JW. Sampson to mgr. sales administration: at De- 
troit: G.S. Swanson to mgr customer service; FJ. 
Schmeltzer to district sales manager. 

Southeast Sates Territo: Jacksonville: T.E. Davies 
to mgr. contract sales. 

Cotton Belt Sales Territory: At Shreveport: G.R. 
Gregory to district sales manager, at St. Louis: D.E. Ray 
tomgr contract sales. 

Marketing: At San Francisco: R.A. Sharp to vice presi- 
dent-marketing; K.E. Bosanko fo asst. vice president- 
marketing; E.R. Hughes (o asst. vice president-product 
management; B.E. Transano 10 asst. vice president- 
contract management; K.R. Wyma to asst. vice president- 
tariffs & divisions; B.C. Nadeau to asst. to vice president- 
marketing. 

Tariffs & Divisions: At San Francisco: J.T. Bertram 
Il 10 manager, special projects; Ms. PLA, Brazil fo tariff 
analyst; A.P. Chapman to group manager-commerce; 
MLV. Dorgan to manager-divisions; R.A. Foley ro group 
manager-divisions; Ms. J.L. Giunti to manager-tariffs; 
J.-A. Harris to group manager-accessorial services & rate 
quotations; Ms. D.J, Holland to tariff analyst; S.C. Mas- 
terson fo group manager-tariffs. 

Contract Management: At San Francisco: J.D. Augus- 
tine, Ms. C.A. Bohigian and W.R. Delaney ro contract 
analyst; Ms. LM. Fitzsimmons fo manager-contract de- 
velopment; J.P. Kawalek to asst. mgr-contract devel- 
opment; D.A. Kielsmeier to contract analyst; R.M. 
Krantz, asst. mgr-contract administration; Ms. C.A, 
McKay 10 contract analyst; E.H. Watkins to group 
mar-contract administration. 

Product Management: At San Francisco: P. A. Mettra 
to group mgr.-forest products; R.C. Abreu to group 
mgr-energy & chemicals; W.H. Matzen to group mgr- 
administration; JW. Owens to group mgr -food products; 
R.R. Kottke ze group mer.-grain products: W.D. Jackson 
to group mgr-construction materials; T.J. Hurley to 
group mgr-consumer & FAK; Ms. M. King to group 
mgr-metals. & ores? M.K. Spauling to group mer- 
administration; Ms. J.Y. Luk-Matney to transportation 
analyst; J. A. Phillips ro product mgr~canned goods: Ms 
J.K. Jensen to asst. product mgr-canned goods: Ms. P.J. 
McDonald te transportation analyst; W.G. Johnston to 
product mgr. -food products; Ms. L.A. Hoogasian to asst. 
product mgr.-food products; 8.C. Bishop ta transportation 
analyst; JH. Lloyd to product mgr-grain; Ms. C.A. 
vain; FA. Holland to 
A. Nunez to product 

R.D, Bilbay to asst. product 
mgr.-grain products; T.R. Condie to transportation ana- 
tyst; D.A. Carothers to product mgr.- machinery: 5.W. 
Kamola‘o product mgr. domestic vehicles; R.P. Berozato 
asst. product mgr-domestic vehicles; Ms. B.A. Pate (0 
asst. product-mg Guilfoy to product 
mgr-import vehicles; D.K. Kanagaki to product 
mgr.-non-meiallic minerals; R.A, Salazar to asst, product 
mgr non-metallic minerals; Ms. J.E. Atkins to trans- 
portation analyst: G.V. Hunter to product mgr- 
aggregates; R.C. Zimmerman te asst. product mg 
aggregates: 'T.S. Wackerman to transportation ana 
R.L. Dawe to product mgr.-lumber; J.F. Petrin to asst. 
product mgr-lumber; J.R. Mickelsen fo asst. product 
mer.-lumber; M.J. Escovy to transportation analyst; A.J. 
Kielty to product mgr.-paper; E.E, Harmon to asst. prod- 
uct mgr.-paper: M.J. Prater to transportation analyst; G. 
Jara to asst. product mgr.- organic chemicals; Ms. B.A. 
Newman to transportation analyst; R.E. Wilcox to prod- 
uct mgr-inorganic chemicals; A.W. Tacy, Jt., fo asst. 
product mgr.-inorganic chemicats; R. Barbitta to trans- 
portation analyst; T.L. Kava to product mgr.-energy: 
W.E. Bobo, III 0 transportation analyst; T.R. Foster and 
FE. Warr zo product mgr; M.D. Bennish and Ms. E.R. 
Foothorap so asst, product mgr; G.E. Anderson to prod- 
uet mgr. -ferrous metals & ores; KH. Adams to asst. prod- 
uct mgr.-ferrous metals & ores; Ms, C.A. Burgstahler to 
transportation analyst; B.J. Mark to transportation ana- 


lyst: J.B, Ripley I to product mgr-non-ferrous metals & 
ores: L.S. Hill to asst, product mgr.-non-ferrous metals & 
ores; FA. Lucky to transportation analyst: at Houston: 
K.C. Watson to asst. product mgr-food products: RE. 
Dunker to product mgr-grain; H.N. Pool fo asst. product 
mgr. -construction materials; H.'T. Harris to asst. product 
mgr forest products; E.A. Sanders to product mgr- 
chemicals & energy: D.L. Buckner to asst. product mgr.~ 
metals & ores; Ms. K.K. Abramski fo transportation ana- 
lyst; J.1. Torres to mgr. special projects; L.L. Roesler to 
sransportation analyst; G.L. Dixon to office mgr 

Marketing Services: at Houston: A.J. Heinrich to 
group mgr.-product management; A.H, Bryant fo group 
mgr-service & operations planning; Ms, R. Dono- 
hugh-Moss to mgr administration; J.P. Rilebracht to 
group mygr-interline development; rickson 10 
group mgr-equipment planning; R.C. Finley to group 
mgn-revenue enhancement; D.C. Odegaard to group mgr.- 
information systems; N.A. Zisman to group mgr.-market 
research, costand competitive analysis: Ms. C.L. Rang 10 
mgr -market research and competitive analysis; PLA. 
Baldwin fo asst. mgr-competitive analysis: M.C. 
Kennedy fo mgr-systems support; FR. Talley 10 mgr 
systems development; Ms. J.E. Cotton io asst. mgr.- 
systems support: Ms. C. Miltelsteadt so asst. mgr- 
systems development; M.B. Kelty to asst. mgr-systems 
development; R.S. Goerss (o market analyst; J.B. Forster 
to analyst; P.G. Hefner and Ms. G.J. Bailey to project 
analyst; 'T.D. Daniels to marker share coordinator; Ms. 
H.E. Suomela to market librarian; Ms, M.D. Carsten i 
project analyst; K.E. Provancher to mgr-interfine rate 
development; T.W. Rolland to mgr.-interline market de- 
velopment; W.C. Dawson to asst. mgr-interline devel- 
opment; Ms, G.J. Garrett to asst. mgr.-interline market 
development. 

PURCHA: AND MATERIALS DEPARTMENT: 
At San Francisco: R.P. Albracht to purchasing manager; 
R. J. Balanesi roast. vice president-purchasing and mate- 
rials; W.S. Calvert 10 mgr-sales and salvage: }.R. Cino 
to mgr.-fleet leasing; H.W. Meedon to general purchasing 
mgr.-system; D.E. Newell to mgr-purchases and mate- 
rials computer systems; J.E. Wilson to general mate- 
rials mgr.-system,; at Sacramento: R.D. Joelson to dis- 
irict mgn-materials; R.D. King to asst. district mgr- 
materials. 

OPERATING DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: 
N.W. Luttrell to asst. supt., operations planning & con- 
trol; at San Antonio: A.M, Henson fo supt.. San Antonio 
Division. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: At Burlingame: L.A. von- 
Seeburg io operation engineer: at Dallas: J.L. Handley to 
area sales manager; at New Orleans: $.J. Baudoin 10 re- 
gional sales manager. 

SP COMPANY: Ms. D.D. Cook tu asst. secretary. 

SP INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY: At 
San Francisco: D.D. Bengtson and P.J. Gessert to arca 
manager; B.¥, Presnell io regional manager, Central Re- 
gion. 

SP LAND COMPANY: Real Estate: At Fresno: J.B. 
Horstman to district manager; at Los Angeles: R.A. 
Schuffenhauer to regional manager: J.D. Reynolds to 
senior land agent; at Tucson: J.P. MceMorrow to district 
manager. 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: H.M. 
Altschuler, special claim adjuster; R.D. Baker, clerk; A,L. 
Brown, assistant to general manager-Intermodal: A.A. 
Burnett, cotlection auditor; §.C. Findlay, payroll clerk; 


R.J. Gimmel, rate clerk; R.L, Healy, chief clerk-Central 
Mail Bureau; F.M. Jones, secretary; W.C. Lundin, office 
manager-Engineering; G.L. Moore, special assistant- 
Traffic; E.S. Morey, staff auditor; 1.E. Perazzo, freight 
claims investigator; S.H. Reza, supervisor-Data Process- 
ing: PD. Sader, senior accounting clerk: L.¥. Snider, 
joint facility clerk; W.L. Shelby, clerk; N.A. Smith, 
assistant vice president & assistant general manager- 
Natural Resources; S.J. Sterling, supervisor of car ser- 
viee; W.L. Ward, rate auditor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
J.M. Abbott, conductor; D.D. Barrett, welder; W.V. 
Calhoun, carman; B. Cardenas, laborer; H.L. Hardin, 
manager, employee rehabilitation-Medical: D.}. Hayes, 
clerk; 8.L. Higdon, yard helper; L.B. Jacobs, conductor, 
€.M., Jenkins, water service mechanic; A.W. Jones, 
switchman; J.R. Kelly, clerk; B.J. Liberty, MofW 
coordinator-Engineering; 3.C. Loera, laborer driver: 
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E.¥, McDaniel, machine operator: R.P, Metcalf, assis- 
tant to terminal superintendent; LN. Monk, assistant 
manager-Pricing-Bulk & Accessorial Services: MLY. 
Noyes, head keypunch operator; D.W. Secrett and D. 
Sprague, clerks: L.J. Sykora, staff officer-Labor Re- 
lations; R«C, Vickroy, car inspector; W. Weathers, foco- 
motive engineer; H.B. Weyant, foreman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: R.A. Castello, switchman; 
L.L. Dougharty and N.J. LeBlanc, brakemen; A. Pick- 
ering, roundhouse foreman; R.R, Prados, switchman; 
RA. Reynaud, engine foreman; S.A. Stutes, assistant 
area engineer; H.D, Walker, brakeman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
E.M, Allen, coach cleaner: R.N. Anderson, locomotive 
engineer; FR. Berumen, machinist; E.J. Bisson and 
M.S. Bower, conductors; F.W. Bowman, engine fore- 
man: J.B, Bruner, fireman; P.J. Buch, claim inspector; 
M.T. Costabile, carman; L.A. Dial, clerk: RAB, 
Diekmann, chief clerk: C.J. Donaldson, conductor; 
D.G. Garfield, chief clerk-Traffic: D.G. Gutierrez, 
laborer; W.H. Hambley, chief clerk; Johnson car- 
man; W.W,. Johnston, clerk; J.A. May, electrical fore- 
man; J.8. MeGee, yard helper, R.G. Montes, laborer: 
PH. Pedigo, clerk: H.L. Register, signal maintainer; 
C.W. Ruley, electrician; A.R. Saucedo, laborer; R.A. 
Schleicher, carman; M. Sims, motor truck operator; PH. 
Smith, sales representative-Anaheim; JL. Solis, laborer; 
M. Tarango, carman; T.A, Torres, locomotive sup- 
plyman: FL. Wolfe, sales representative. 

OREGON DIVISION: 0.B. Aasland, assistant agent; 
4.6. Boone, foreman; G.R. Chamberlain, yardmaster; 
R.T. Fox, train clerk; EP. French, conductor; C.M. 
Goode, pipefitter; H.A. Kent, regional production 
manager-Eugene; W.R. Long, B&B supervisor-Albany; 
J.G. Marsango, machinist: L. Melendez, district MofW 
manager; V, Melendez, foreman; C.L. Nutter, yard helper; 
J.L, Shults, laborer: D.R. Thomas, signal foreman; 
A.G, Warnboltz, assistant trainmaster; F.C. Williams, 
laborer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: P.G. Alarcon and P.A. Barragan, laborers; 
W.M. Booton, telegrapher-clerk: L.M. Brashear, foco- 
motive engineer; 3.L. Brent, terminal agent; A.C. Cagle, 
clerk; EJ. Carmassi, machinist: T.L. Coleman, ma- 
chine operator; P.N. Crittenden, conductor; T.V. Engle, 
regional signal manager; R.R. Esparza, carman; A.B. 
Everett, conductor; W.J. Fletcher, fork lift operator: 
M.A. Giusti and J.J. Goncalves, general foremen: RM. 
Hackett, yard helper: U.L. Holleman, mechanic; FE. 
Lamberger, material foreman; W.L. Langston, laborer; 
J.J. Lewis, foreman; G.W. Meyers, machinist; S.E. Nel- 
son and C.E. Novak, locomotive engineers: L.J. Obr2ut, 
laborer; C.E. Otter, caboose supplyman; J.C. Ortiz, 
J.L. Panlitz and R. Pederson, carmen; Padilla, 
clerk; FJ. Sachs, machinist; J.L. Sibbio, carpenter; A.J. 
Silva, machinist; L.R. Svoboda, general foreman; L.G. 
Tornatore, sheetmetal worker: J.M. Vazquez, laborer; 
R.L, Wheeler, locomotive engineer. 
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SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: E:T. Collins, foreman: 
G.T. Goldston, yard helper; RE. Lanmon, teiegrapher 
clerk; W.E. Lewis, brakeman; J.R. Luna, laborer; R. 
Monton, signal foreman: S.F. Pantoja, faborer; J.H. 
Shares, conductor; F.L. Wallace and L.H. Whitacre, fo- 
comorive engineers. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: J.R. Baker, clerk; A.A. 
Baroni, sales representative-Stockton: B.D. Brown, 
brakeman: J.O. Clarksean, fireman; H.W. Godby, motor 
E. Monarrez, laborer; M.W. Roser, clerk: 
EL. Pruitt and J.H. Todd, conductors. 

TUCSON DIVISION: W.M. Bennett, machinist; W.S. 
Bogulas, locomotive engineer; L.G. Cox, machine oper- 
ator: W.C. Crowell, senior claims agent; T.D. Davis, 
brakeman; M.A. Fimbres, laborer; V.A. Gabusi, chief 
clerk: R.L. Griffin, locomotive engineer; W. Lewis, 
C.A. Martinez and L.A. Mendias, laborers; J.C. Mal- 
thews, brakeman; A.C. Tiscareno, car inspector; P.D. 
Wells, conductor. 

WESTERN DIVISION : BF. Aguilera, clerk; L.D. 
Barton, locomotive engineer; FT. Beckham, manager- 
Intermodal Sales, Oakland: J.W. Boyd, locomotive en- 
gineer: H.N. Gardner, assistant trainmaster-Oakland: 
C.E. Hoadley, conductor: C. Hopkins, pipefitter; A.T. 
Polin, laborer; HH. Rich, conductor; W.F. Royce, clerk; 
G.P, Taylor, truck driver, 

COTTON BELT: Kansas City Division: A.M. Bender, 
train dispatcher; A.L, Bryan, conductor; FE. Davies, 
switchman; J.A. Everly, clerk; C.R. Ferguson, dis- 
patcher: V.S. Goodman, switchman; M.R. Rojas, fore- 
man; R.D, Vera, laborer; G.B. Spriggs and R.L. Welch- 
ert, switchmen; EL. Wood, cashier. Pine Bluff Division: 
EL. Arnold, train dispatcher; L.C. Cagle, trainmaster, 
A.G. Cashion, locomotive engineer; J.E. Cox, brake- 
man; W.E. Daniels, carman; K.W. Dyer, clerk: H. 
Easterling, conductor; N.A. Fee, foreman; M. Fields, 
laborer; PS, Garity, carpenter; E.L. Ginnett, welder: 
W.R. Goza, conductor; L.M. Hinshaw, trainmaster: 
HLL. Hogan, signalman: B.M. Justice, signal inspector: 
D.F, McGowan, switchman; O. Naylor, trainmaster: 
MLL. Preston, conductor; 3.M, Simmons, blacksmith: F. 
Terry, motor truck operator. 

THE PMT SYSTEM: J.¥. Allen, maintenance man- 
ager, Dallas; R.E. Babineaux, assistant terminal man- 
ager, Lafayene; N.E. Bales, assistant purchasing man- 
ager, Burlingame; E.J. Brooks, supervisor-Files, Mail & 
Duplicating, Burlingame; R.E, Cain, manager freight 
claims, Burlingame; J.W. Carter, assistant to manager 
freight claims, Burlingame; 3.B. Deming, foreman, Dal- 
jas; W.D, Dent, manager maintenance, Oakland Auto 
Transport; J.M. Donelon, sales representative, Houston; 
E.E. Eyring, foreman, Houston; E.S.P. Farah, shop su- 
perintendent, Dallas; R.1.. Figueira, maintenance super- 
visor, Marne Auto Transport; H.R. Gibson, foreman, San 
Jose; C.A, Gramt, terminal manager, Texarkana: D.E. 
Hedrick, assistant terminal manager, Shreveport; D.K. 
Hutcheson, serminal manager, Pine Bluff A.G. Kelley, 
claims investigator, Dallas: V.J. Kushner, assistant vice 


president-Accounting Service, Burlingame; W.N. Mac- 
Neill, fine dispatcher, Portland; D.L. Meier, assistant ter- 
minal manager, Sacramento; P.J. Molino, assistant auditor, 
Phoenix, C.C. Moore, terminal manager, New Orleans; 
L. Northeutt, foreman. Sacramento; L.D, Rankin, fore- 
man, Houston, J.A, Shelton, terminal manager, Chico; 
L.O, Simmons, chief dispatcher, Houston: J.M. Sned- 
den, assistant terminal manager, Portland; T.B. Warren, 
Sales representative, Pine Bluff: J.H. Wryn, manager 
safety & personnel, Burlingame. 

OTHERS; T.A. Cooper, Jr., customer service repre- 
sentative, Rochester, Minn. , T.P, Gallaway, account exec- 
utive, New York; TLE, Hansen, district sules manager, 
Chicago; D.E. Ramaley, statistical analyst, New York: 
H.J. Riopelle, manager sales administration, New York; 
E.J. Azevedo, clerk and P.E. Bandy, motive car & car 
department inspector, both with NWP. 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioner: L.J. Spradlin, con- 
ductor. 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: P. J. Mur- 

phy, fax manager. Pensioners: FM. Calder, assistant 
chief of tariffs; R.E. Cone, rate clerk; E. Donovan, regis- 
tered nurse; H.V. Duff, calculating machine operator; 
E.E. Escalle, administrative assisiant-Accounting; C.M. 
Famariss, head clerk; D.L. Gabb, voucher certifier: 
LH, Hollamon, assistant auditor of Revenue Accounts; 
J.3. Kilkenny, clerk; W.R, Lowery, manager-Pass Bu- 
reau; Q.C. Marriott, credit clerk; L.M. Moore, chief 
clerk-Revenue Accounts; M.G. Peterson, chief cterk- 
Communications; D.E, Porter, assistant manager of In- 
dusirial Development; C.R. Richetti, assistant engineer; 
HLE. Stock, key punch operator; F.M. Taylor, head key 
punch operator: W.R. Waines, sorter; G.G,. Winegar, 
signal inspector. 
HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: J.H. 
Glenn, district MofW manager's clerk; G.O. Gorham, 
clerk: J.J. Sioinski, conductor; J.E. Standridge, ma- 
chinist. Pensioners: W.W. Cox, local freight agent: 3. 
Clark, E. Gonzales and A, Granados, laborers; C.R. 
Gooden, shop truck operator; C.J. Green, stationary en- 
gineer; W.W. Harris, woodwork machinist helper; O. 
Jones, janitor; W.L. Lewis, inside hosiler; H.E. Malone, 
car order clerk; T.A. McClosky, dinky engineer: J. Mcin- 
tush, carman; J.¥. Merdick, machine operator; ¥, Mil- 
burn, motor truckman; J.M. Morawietz, check verifier: 
J.U, O'Neal, switchman, F. Polk, jahorer; G.D. Ponder, 
yardman; D. Powell, waiter; A. H. Pride, B&B carpenter 
foreman; S. Provost, blacksmith helper, C.C. Ray, lead 
car inspector; G. Rivera, laborer; J.E. Rojas, boiler- 
maker helper; E.H. Rylander, price clerk; E.C. Salge, 
assistant chief clerk; R.E. Stalteup, machine operator: 
W.H. Stanley, yard helper; E.F. Sturrock, signal repair- 
man; HJ. Wilkerson, brakeman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: A.C. Miller, conductor. 
Pensioners: C,S. Boudreaux and O. Buttigig, brakemen: 
C.H. Brown, G.J. Cassara, A.A. Courrege and R.N. 
Fiegel, focomotive engineers; G. Griffin, laborer; J.B. 
Landry, mechanic helper; FJ. Meyer, sheet metal 
worker; R.M. Renoudet, general clerk; J.C. Robinson, 
waiter; H. Smith, J. Williams and J.N. Williams, fabor- 
ers; T.H. Wren, foreman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
3. Olech, welder; G. West, senior zone collection clerk. 
Pensioners: J.S. Adams, switchman; E.C. Alfaro, 
freight car painter; H.P. Arredondo, labore .P. Ba- 
con, crane operator: L.W. Bates, machinist, 
Baznette, electrician; W.H. Benjamin, switchman; A. 
Berrios, freight carman; R.F. Bird, freight conductor; 
W.B. Blevins, yardmaster; J. Bogart, carpenter; J.E. 
Bosh, brakeman; A.G. Cabrera, ballast regulator oper- 
ator; D. Cain, construction & building maintainer; L. 
Cook, automatic buffet attendant helper; C.R. Copeland, 
conductor; C.S, Couts, yardmaster; B.C. Cubberley, fo- 
comotive engineer; V. D’Alleva, electrician; N. Daly, 
lease clerk; G.A. DeLintt, engine crew dispatcher; R.W. 
Ferguson, lead signatman; M.F. Forgues, train order 
operator; A.D. Fortna, brakeman; F. Gallegos, foreman; 
E.A. Goff, machinist; PE. Gordon, locomotive en- 
gineer; O.Gray, coach cleaner; G.L. Hanson, elevator 
operator; ¥.A. Harkey, yardmaster; J.B. Hathaway, con- 
ductor; FF. Hauke, machinist; K.M. Haynie, motor 
car mechanic; M.L. Hiltbrand, typist; E,L. Hipp, 
equipment installer; A.S. Jensen, freight car inspector; 
W., Jolley, file clerk; C.H. Jones, general agent-operating 
assistant; WA. Kivett, fireman; E.H. LeRoy, 
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telegrapher-cierk; M. Mabli, traffic service clerk; E.F. 
Mann, signal supervisor; H.R. Matheson, car clerk: 
A.W. Matlock, yardmaster; C.D. Maupin, machinist; 
E.S. McHale, yard helper; D.M. McIntire, machinist 
foreman; M.C. Medel, L.R. Medina and J. Moreno, fa- 
borers; 8.8. Melvin, locomotive engineer; W.G. Mit- 
chell, switchman; J.L. Morgan, conductor; D.J. Mullen, 
assistant engineer; §.B, Newman, brakeman: E.W. Nut- 
ter, fireman; J.W. Olson, train clerk; C.C. Post, section 
stockman; 8. Provencio and BF. Redding, machinists; 
E.E. Ragland, chief clerk to Assistant Vice President- 
Sales; T.J. Reilly, roadmaster; W.R. Roberts, conductor; 
ER. Salvato, machinist; M.W. Sheets, coach cleaner; 
J.W. Shepherd, switchman; A.P. Siemens, yard helper: 
J. Solorzano, machinist helper; B. Timons, coach 
cleaner; G.F. Varner, locomotive engineer; E.F. Wardle, 
chief claim inspector; RH. Webb, car inspector; T.W. 
Winters, senior rate clerk; J. Wright, A.B. attendant; 
EM. Young, locomotive engineer. 

OREGON DIVISION: M.L. Michaud, brakeman. 
Pensioners: W.C. Bacon, brakeman; H.E. Baldwin, lo- 
comotive engineer: L.D. Bryan, conductor: H.H. Cou- 
sins, foreman; F.L. Dalen, sieno clerk; H.B. Ford, car 
inspector: J. Fryson, laborer; 0.F. Goddard, head ste- 
nographer; A. Gregerson, track driver; N. Wary, laborer: 
A.R. Johnson, brakeman; E. Karg, agent; FE. Kell 
locomotive engineer; W.B. Kiddle, telegrapher; E.E. 
Knoles and R.C. Lee, conductors; C.W. Koenig, yard- 
master; P. Lombardo, clerk-baggageman: D.W, Lovett, 
general yardmaster; A. Marin and R.F. Martin, labor- 
ers; ELH. Mayberry, chief train dispatcher; J, Meyer, 
conductor; O.C. Monson, agent; J.A. Patterson and FF. 
Perez, laborers; O.M. Roberts, rase clerk; C. Rosenau 
and P. Salas, laborers; E.D. Smith, locomotive engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
FT. Ennenga, freight carman; F.3. Miller, freight car in- 
spector; Pensioners: FE. Aaron, passenger carman; 
C.D. Adamson, car inspector; S. Aikens, carpenter; 
C.M. Askey, welder; W.F. Barker, machinist; O.C. Ben- 
nett, laborer; S.O. Biggs, locomotive engineer; Pz 
Binder, foreman; C.D. Bowman, agent telegrapher: G. 
Capogreco, louder; J. Carbone, carpenter; D.B. Clark, 
train clerk; L.D. Cottam, conductor; B.A. Crase, ste- 
nographer; FF. Crandall, locomotive engineer: FP. Cne- 
vas, laborer; M.C. Dinger, pipefitter: R.S, Dutfee, ma- 
chinist foreman; G.L. Eastland, foreman; O. Erickson, 
carpenter; B.C. Fagan, car foreman; G. Flumer, boiler- 
maker layer-our; FA. Fratangelo, sheet metal worker: 
EF, Goble, locomotive engineer: C.G. Gwilliam, clerk: 
W.H. Harris, crane operator; 3. Heri, boilermaker;P.L. 
Howe, machinist; E.8. Huston, senior yard dispatcher 
clerk; W, Jones, laborer: R. Lenzi, machinist; W.1. Lind- 
sey, lumber stacker operator; H.C. Louks, sheet metal 
worker; TM. Lowe, carman; J.F. McGowan, switch- 
man; C.W. McReynolds, lamp tender; O. Morelli, 
molder helper; J.G. Navarro, lamp tender; C.A. Nichols 
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and W. Nixon, conductors; M.'T, Palladino, laborer; F.J. 
Phanton, electrician: G. Puccinelli, freight loader; J.V. 
Rands, machinist helper; N, Reynolds, schedule foreman; 
M.T, Saenz, freight carman; W.E. Sage, equipment su- 
pervisor; N.A. Simonsen, electrician foreman; W.A. 
Smith, conductor; S.B. Stanford, machinist; E.L, 
Swearingen, machinist foreman; J.H. Thompson, rod- 
man; T.J. Wiley and H.J. Wills, locomotive engineers; 
W.J. Wolfe, switchman: C.A. Wood, water service me- 
chanic; T.G, Xanox, boilermaker helper: M. Zambrano, 
laborer; N.M. Zarick, boilermaker. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: W.E. Brzozowski, e- 
gineer. Pensioners: S.A. Adams, brakeman; A.D. At- 
chison, crossing watchman; E.L. Bartell, clerk; L.W. 
Bray, foreman;; R.E. Brown, locomotive fireman; D. 
Chavera, faborer; T.B. Crow, engine foreman; H.E. 
Fletcher, night roundhouse foreman; G. Gauthier, fore- 
man; J.8. Graves, telegrapher-clerk; C.E. Hayner, car 
inspector; E.L. Hendrick, conductor; W.G. Hendrix, 
locomotive engineer: W.L. Jones, rate clerk: R.B. Kidd, 
roundhouse foreman; J.E. Lamon and G.M. Lucas, 
engine foremen; H.A. Mang, sheet metal worker; J. 
Marquez, carman helper; J.J. Morales and F. Munoz, 
laborers: J.E. Ober, accountant; WH. Pierce, conduc- 
tor; P.M. Reyna, C. Reynosa, J. Rios and E. Suarez, 
laborers; R. Valdespino, stevedore; E. Watts, shop 
laborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: P.R.M. Stansell, clerk. 
Pensioners; C. Alvarez, car inspector; R.L. Black, en- 
gine foreman; G.R. Clark, signal coderman; R.T. El- 
mange, grinder operator; E.L. Gantner, assistant chief 
clerk: R.R. Gonzalez, crossing watchman; PR. Her- 
nandez, laborer; C.R. Lewis, machinist helpe 
McCombs, clerk: cQuillen, checker; H. Ni 
machinist; J. Quintana, fuel oif attendant. 

TUCSON DIVISION: E.M. Gonzalez, muchinist; 
R.M. Notley, conductor; R.P. Nunez, track laborer: G. 
Sias, clerk. Pensioners: R. Anderson, yardman; A.H. 
Audelo, sheer metal worker; J-E. Burke, engine foreman; 
WM. Clack, locomotive engineer; FLL, Fields, assistant 
signal supervisor; W. Folmer, brakeman; J.H. Garcia, 
laborer: J.L. Grayson, investigator: L. Gutierrez, car- 
man; 8.E. Hanchette, conductor; E.R. Harris, clerk: 
H.f. Johnson, clerk: R.B. King, section stockman; 
J.HLV. Lance, locomotive carpenter; L, Martinez, ma- 
chinist helper; C.W. McCorkle, conductor; RI. 
O'Brien, electrician; C.J. Oetting, mechanic; NL. 
Padilla, carman; J.M. Perez, machinist; L.E. Poole, 
lead carpenter; EE. Porter, laborer; F.L. Rocha, ma- 
chine operator; M. Ronquillo, engine foreman; A. Rosa- 
lez, laborer; HLA, Saicido, supplyman; P.C. Saucedo, 
car inspector; B.S. Shepard, lead carpenter; H.H. 
Smith, switchman; B.A. Stover, clerk: R.E. Turner, 
locomotive engineer; R.G. Vasquez, car inspector; L. 
Vidal, carman, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: F.A. Albi, car in- 
spector; C.W. Allred, switchman; A.P. Arias, painter; 
Jb. Ayata, freight yard janitor; B.A. Barr, electrician; 


E.W. Boyle, yard helper; L.P. Brooks, agent; W.G. 
Bryan, brakeman; PLL. Burnette, conductor; W. Chal- 
mers, mail & baggage handler; F.A. Ciraulo, butcher: 
W.V. Cline, section stockman; R. Cobb, yardmaster; E. 
Cooper, janitor; J.Q. Correa, laborer; FE, Cox, 
manager-wire chief; C.E. Coyle, yardmaster; D.D. 
Cross, conductor; F.C. Davis, mail & buggage handler; 
A. Dexter, cook; L.A. Dills, passenger curman painter; 
G.C. Dracovich, couch cleaner: FL. Dryden, yard 
clerk; H.L, Eaton, irain clerk; N, Fiorante, carman; R. 
Fleming, Jaborer; H. Flynn, trailer on flatcar clerk; J.P. 
Francis, shop clerk; V.S. Galea, car inspector: H.C. Gif- 
ford, locomotive engineer; G.W. Heyward, industrial 
clerk; J.S. Holland, conductor; J. Hoskins, crane oper- 
ator; M.J. Horn and A.L. Johnson, locomotive en- 
gincers; J.B, Juarez, water service helper; B.T. Lacy, 
supplyman; R.V. Leonard, locomotive engineer; L. Lie 
cchesi, carman; C. Maniatis, machinist: E.R. Martin, 
train clerk: S.H. Massie, dispatcher clerk; J.P. McCann, 
conductor; 8. Morales, stevedore; W.E. Nelson, engine 
foreman; 8. Nevis, switchman; E.E, Padilla, oiler; R.A. 
Pritchard, machinist; R.A. Parsley, C.R. Quillen and 
J.C, Reilly, locomotive engineers; A. Rodriguez, boiler- 
maker: J. Rogers, mail foreman; G.G. Rose, switchman: 
J. Sanchez, helper; G.A. Sicotte, freight carman; L.E. 
Iva, conductor; M.M. Smith, carloud checker; W.A. 
Smith, machinist; PH. Sollars, draftsman: C.M. 
Sparks, locomotive engineer; R.V. Stanberry, conduc- 
tor; P. Steffan, carman; J.A. Thurman, investigator: 
W.W. Thornhill and H.E. Wanberg, locomotive en- 
gineers, 

COTTON BELT: S.H. Cox, lead carman, Pensioners: 
A.J. Gutweiler, assistant 10 freight traffic manager, St. 
Louis: E.¥. Myers, superintendent-Mechanical, Pine 
Bluff; R.E. Robinett, track inspector; E.R. Skaggs, yard- 
master. 

LOS ANGELES UNION PASSENGER TERMINAL: 
Pensioners: C. W, DillandP, Henderson, mail & baggage 
handlers; D. Johnson, patrolman; M. Richardson, clerk. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: C. Brown, locomotive engineer 
and .E, Elrod, laborer, both with NWP; B.A. Ashley, 
clerk, Texas & Mexican Railway; G.B. Bruns, conductor, 
SD&AE; C.V. Doyle, steno-clerk, New York; O.C. Grant, 
district passenger and public relations representative, 
Chicago. 
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Moving? Please report 
changes of address on form C.S. 
2520 (available from your chief 
clerk) and send to Supervisor, 
Personnel Services, Southern 
Pacific, One Market Plaza, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94105. 
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